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The Secret of the Structural and Decorative 
: Peculiarities of 
Venetian Architecture. 


| HE restoration of the 
Church of St. Mark, at 
Venice, is a subject 
that has excited such 
warm, not to say fierce, 
contention, that it may 
almost be thought that 
it has passed from the 
region of scientific or 
ssthetic inquiry, into 
that of party feeling ; 
and that there is little 
more of an impartially 
instructive character 
to be brought forward 
by the public writer. 
Indeed, there may be 
some justice in the 
application of a similar 
view to the general 
debate as to restora- 
tion. But when new 
facts are collected, and 
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BAY when feasible views, if 
Vi DOE not altogether novel, 
Yj ¥ oh are expressed in 
f striking and appro- 





priate language, it 
would be unfair to refuse to listen. And 
however decided may be the opinion which 
any reader has formed, and even as he thinks 
finally formed, on the question of St. Mark’s 
basilica, we beg to assure him that he will be 
repaid with interest for the time which he may 
devote to learning what M. Charles Yriarte has 
written, in the last number of the Revue des 
Deus Mondes, on a subject which has brought 
English architects and archwologists to the fore, 
among the lovers of art and of science in Italy 
and in France, in an unusual and unexpected 
manner. 

M. Yriarte remarks that the exceptional 
character of St. Mark’s Church, and its historic 
importance as @ national monument, are such as 
to justify the unusual interest which the art 
societies of the whole of Europe have taken in 
the question of its restoration. He does justice 
to the sentiments which have led to the inter- 
vention of our own countrymen in the matter. 
1t was from Venice herself, indeed, that the first 
protest emanated. In 1877 Signor Zorzi pub- 
lished his “ Osservazioni intorno di Ristauri 
interni ed esternt della Basilica di San Marco,” 
Sena ee EE cee 
perhaps, w appeared on the question. 
The interest excited in France was | 


tively feeble; but in England there was a real 

pre subject, and the interest thus 

displa, greatly struck Continental 
‘our 


M. Yriarte traces in’ few lines the of 
the exstoment fb in thin country, and rope 


Orseolo, and Domenico Contarini, down to the 
embellishments decreed by the Grand Council 
in 1422, that is to say, during five centuries, 
they have adopted at Venice a system of latticed 
platforms formed of enormous timbers. After 
1422 the system was modified. First they drove 
piles, and then fixed sills and beams on the pile- 
heads, filling up the spaces between, where the 
water remained as if in so many vats. The 
produce of whole forests in Istria, Dalmatia, and 
Friali lies at this moment beneath the soil of 
Venice. The bare aspect of many of the Alpine 
mountains is due to the fact that they have been 
stripped, for a thousaud years, in order to con- 
solidate the soil of Vence. Time has done its 
work. Piles and cills cannot resist for ever the 
action of tides and of stagnant water. Little 
by little the made ground has become permeable. 
Its level sinks, and as the settlement is not 
uniform, because some portions of the timber- 
work resist lounger than others, the monuments 
of Venice are in visible danger. 

So much for the soil. But another important 
condition is a disastrous result of this primitive 
peculiarity. That is, thesystem of construction 
of the mass of the edifice. If it is not exact 
to say that the monument is Byzantine, it is 
yet undeniable that the system of the Orienta) 
builders has been followed by those of St. Mark. 
They have not, strictly speaking, made walls 
for their building, but simply partitions or 
closures, in order to avoid the settlement of 
large surfaces. Adopting for all the parts which 
enclose the area a system of arcades, of archi- 
volts, of cupolas, of vaults, and of niches, they 
have accamulated all the weight of the superior 
the architect. For him, when he is called on to ' construction, and all the thrusts of the arches, 
build, the nature of his foundation should be his on massive pillars, deeply founded on piles. 
first care. The whole system of an edifice, Once assured of enough resistance to support 
should be regulated by a just appreciation of these pillars, they had no fear of settlements 
the degree of resistance that is offered by the over the perimeter of the building. When it is 
basis. It is the special condition of the founda- | added that marble has served for the springing 
tion on which the architect has to rear his work ' courses of brick arches and archivolts; and that 
at Venice that has given its special stamp to | when, for the purpose of decoration, marbles of 
the architecture of that magic city. great value and high cost have been employed, 

The Church of St. Mark has no foundations,'they have been applied in thin laminm, 
in the ordinary sense of the term. It is not' attached by cement to stone plaques, it is easy 
that the soil is so mobile as to offer no appear- to see that any attempt at restoration must 
ance of solidity, but that there is a certain | encounter almost insurmountable difficulties. 
elasticity with which it is indispensable to |The decoration of St. Mark is not an embroidery 
reckon. The level of the lagoon is very nearly | of the tlemne, bat a facing of the surface alone. 
that of the soil of the great “Place.” The tide| What is technically termed, by the French 
has its daily rise and ebb, although they are architects, the “ Reprise en sous-ewvre,” an 
small compared with those of the ocean. During operation which is simple enough if the beanty 
winter, if strong winds coincide with spring'of the monument is inherent in the mass 
tides, the Piazza San Marco is covered with a (whether of stone or of marble), is no longer 
shallow and temporary lake, over which the possible when there is nothing to repair and 
gondolas can glide without danger. Thus the ‘support but a mass of crumbling bricks, and » 
soil which for nearly 900 years has borne the casing of thin plates of marble disconnected 
weight of the Church of St. Mark is subject to from their supports by the movement of the 
unusual causes of disturbance. The result is stracture, and by settlements which have shelled 
one of the most curious monuments ever raised them off from time to time. Here must be 
by human hands. The method of the founda- mentioned the difficulty which opposes the re- 
tion of the basilica is not the same as that of placement of these plates of marble by similar 


duces a translation of the address sent by the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Monu- 
ments on the subject to the Italian Government, 
As to this, he observes that if it is an English 
painter of promise who first called public atten- 
tion to the danger feared, it wasa poet who held 
the pen that drew up the memorial. This part 
of the case, however, is no doubt already more 
familiar to many of the readers of the Builder 
than to those of the Revue des Deus Mondes, 
The first point that arrested our attention in the 
notice in question was the rare appreciation 
evinced by the writer of the special circum- 
stances which, so to speak, presided over the 
cradle of Venetian architecture. 

Before entering into the comparison between 
the actual and the original state of such a 
monument as the Church of St. Mark, it is 
necessary to recall to mind the special circum- 
stances under which it was founded. In Venice 
we behold a unique city. All the ordinary 
conditions under which the architect works 
are there changed. The soil is composed 
of eighty islets soldered together by the 
industry of the Venetians. The decoration is 
that of an immense theatre, of which the stage 
is left empty ; and which we fear to see vanish 
from before our eyes, as if by the shifting of a 
theatrical scene. Below the visible stage is a 
series of mechanical contrivances. Few of the 
foreigners to whom Venice is best known have 
ever realised the remarkable spectacle of the 
subterranean passages which exist among the 
piles and the immense pontoons which actually 
support the Church of St. Mark and the Ducal 
Palace. Nor is this question one indifferent to 








the Ducal Palace, which rears ita fagade close to materials. Even if the same quarries were 
the Bridge of sighs. From the date of the worked, which is hardly to be expected, there 
first great buildings, by the Doges Participazio, would no longer be seen the rich patina which 
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now covers the time-worn surfaces. Time has 
been the fellow-labourer of art in producing that 
perfect tone which is one of the chief glories of 
Venetian architecture, and it is altogether idle 
to look to science or to art to prodace a like 
effect without the indispensable aid of time. 
There could have been but one system adopted 
to prevent the irreparable damage which the 
studious observer of St. Mark’s Church has now 
to lament; that is, the careful and uninterrupted 
maintenance of the building from the date of its 
foundation to the present time. It is hardly 


to indicate the historic reasons which | 


necessary : 
have led to a long neglect of the exterior of the 
basilica, and which explain the mode in which 
parts of the interior have been dealt with. The 
Procurators of St. Mark, once so jealous of their 
rights and their authority, found themselves, at 
the decline of the institution, without credit, 
without prestige, and without resources. How 
many causes of decay may be enumerated with- 
out including invasions and actual catastrophes ? 
For how many years has the famous decree of 
1500 been a dead letter? Non si possi mai in 
alcun tempo far rompere opera aleuna in alcuna 
parte di essa chiesa senza la presenza del Pro- 
curatore del chiesa. No work shall at any time 
be executed in any part of this church without 
the presence of the Procurator of the church. 
The framers of that excellent law seem to have 
had a prophetic fear of the work of the restorer; 
and a sense of the truth that it was only to the 
corporate tradition of living guardians that the 
safety of the edifice could be entrusted. 

The especial mischief, in the case of any 
substantial repairs to a buildiog of this nature, 
is the entire destruction of that general har. 
mony of the monument which is the result of 
the action of time, of the effect of the atmo- 
sphere, of the hygrometric conditions of the 
locality, and of all those natural combinations 
of tint and tone which have produced themselves 
on the surface of the edifice, especially in a 
climate like that of Venice. The patina, of which 
the lovers of the church speak in such enthusi- 
astic terms, is not an indifferent or a conventional 
characteristic. It is the glazing of the picture. 
It is the mysterious and poetic harmony in 
which all the colours of the architectural 
palette have become inimitably blended. In 
Southern Italy the surface beauty is found in 
the russet coloration with which the burning 
rays of the sun have tinted the temples of 
Pastum. In Greece it is the silvery veil which 
the lapse of centuries has cast over the marbles 
of the Acropolis. At Westminster, at Hereford, 
at Canterbury, it is a leprous rust which has 


cramps let into the brickwork, to be i 
cohesion,—how is it to be replaced to-day ? 
Marmorata of the Tiber, no doabt, has been dis. | 
covered. But this is not enough. Caneva, 
Sacile, Carrara, Verona, and the quarries in the 
neighbourhood of Florence offer marbles of 
splendid names: the translacid white, the 
alabastrine white, the straw-coloured 







cannot replace the pavonazetti, brilliantly 






























like the tail of a peacock, which the b of |}danger. The works of restoration were 
Venice brought from the East. If the abso. | menced in 1865. The architects of the church 
lute necessity arises to replace a part of the| were then controlled by the fabric com. 
revétement, there is an end of the patina, and if | mittee of the Deon a ee 
it is not replaced, there is an end of the monu-| competent member, M. Saccardo, a civil engi. 
ment! There is thas often an absolute incom.|meer. The Austrian Government was then 
patibility between practical necessity and the | supreme at Venice; but the direction of the 
preservation of architectaral and artistic effect. restorations was confided by them to the recom- 


The Basilica of St. Mark has three fagades,— 
that on the south, towards the Piazzetta; that 
on the north, towards San Basso; and that on 
the west, towards the Piazza San Marco, The 
repair of the northern facade was first taken 
in hand. Men of the rising generation have 
never seen the original facade. The works were 
commenced in 1842. To understand the changes 
effected it is 
and descriptions. The chief beauty of this fagade 
consisted in the precious bas-reliefs which were 
encrusted in the walls. They were composed of 
sculptures brought from Altino, Aquileia, Grado, 
Torcello, Byzantiam, and even from Persia. 
The surface was coated with Oriental marble. 
In the progress of the works the bas-reliefs 
were preserved, but the entire revétement was 
renewed. The facade has assumed a tone that 
is grey, hard, and dry, from which the soulp- 
tures and the capitals of the columns, blackened 
by time, stand harshly apart. It was thought 
proper, for the sake of uniformity, to reduce the 
ancient columns, brought from many a ruined 
temple, to the diameter of the capitals with 
a od ote been peace the 
chisel and the rasp t' 
entasis of the ottnen, at a vattiloasy of 
which their rich material is 
The bases of the colamns throughout have 
been solidly fixed on new foundations, The 
mouldings are fresh, sharp, and exact. Sym- 
metry and rigorous uniformity have re- 
placed a less rigid, and often treat- 
ment. The ground of verde which 
relieves the Moorish arch of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, with its curious bas-relief of the Nativity, 
has been untouched. It preserves its antique 
patina, and the result of the contrast thus 
duced is a violent discordance of effect. 
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gnawed the stone, and has clad the building 
with a secular livery which has its own 
grandeur and poetry. In France, the more 
celebrated artists and archzologists,—Lassus, 
Viollet-le-Duc, Ruprich-Robert, Duban, Boes- 
wilwald,—have vainly striven, in restoring the 
ancient temples and palaces of the country, to 
auticipate the action of time, and to imitate, in 
the newly-sculptured parts of the work, that 
indescribable tint, in the absence of which exists 
neither character nor true grandeur. 

Bat at Venice, as to the production of this 
harmony of tone, the conditions are unique. 
The decoration of such monuments as that of 
which we speak has been the work at the same 
time of the painter, the sculptor, and the archi- 
tect. The general result is the combination of 
many-coloured materials, lighted up by gold, and 
by the brilliancy of compositions in mosaic. 
Not content with marble, gold, colour, and 
brilliant enumels, the primitive architects have 
also encrusted this great reliquary with cabo. 
chons and with rare stones. Special atmospheric 
conditions, the salt air of the Adriatic, a con- 
stant humidity, and the hot rays of the sun 
have been acting on this ensemble for 900 years, 
Serpentine, porphyry, granite, cipolino, Oriental 
alabaster, verde antique, African stones polished 
like gems, have developed a high intensity of 
colour, and have attained the tone of the most 
violent contrasts of the palette; while the 
cubes of vitrified gold which form the ground, 
too bright, and even offensive to the eye if raw, 
have faded under an impalpable glaze, ag 


delicate as that with which the most consum.|and f 














out ae — too minate detail, etiam da 
pointed out that the speci 

old revétement is Fie ane ie po veining of 
the marbles in the ancient casing,—as, indeed, 
true taste, if not due consideration for the 
absolate durability of the material, would de- 
mand,—was horizontal. In the new work the 
veins are perpendicular. Thus the modern 
fagade is really quite different from the ancient 
elevation ; and even if the substitution of marble 
be admitted to be wise, the monument 
much more than the halo of antiq 
harmonised its different parte. 

The recent addition of the sarcophagus 
Manin under the onter arch, w 
church to the ducal palace, does 
criticism of M. Yriarte. It is 
says, that this monument is not 
scale of the building ; that it is 
place, and out of harmony with 
edifice. The naturalistic treatment 


which bear the arca is out of 
conventionalised sssio cl te sdaeaiiics 
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seulp- 
tures. If, as is proposed, the equestrian statne Marino F ho was hanged on 
of Victor Emmanuel be close by, the of the Ducel Palace, his own | 
want of harmony will be yet farther aggravated. | work. esteemed wee sete oad 
The contrast between the mode in which works | primitive artists in the Se oth Ghee 
art are now attempted, and that followed | and the four higher peg ag mad 
Nigel “Dente au ena | oat Baton a nk ose 
Hos 
ata, fixed & wooden model of his work on po gh pee It is that which adorns the lower 
pedestal which the finished work was to|arch of the north angle eptonrs 
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st how wholydargardad, Whore xn we details of the work of Pietro Vecchia, in 1660; 
peer ar ede ica of cat thot haa tinen| of Sehasliane Bisel in 3798, and Ot Ee 
It was the removal of the southern fagade, | St. Mark, in , 
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to redouble than to allay the artistic alarm | any reasonable point of view. To say that the | selves special with this most 
a ot “A ps beer say any acquaintance is 

not be restored entirely or according to the | have forced the masters into be 
former plans; but those portions which menace soe tatty cana nen ee to communicate our knowledge; but, as a 


& | business of life. Men generally ask more than | bably if there were clear indications of a great 
question of measure, of care, of conscience, and | they feel certain of getting for any commodity demand upon the part of the working classes for 
it be @ good treatise upon this subject, it might lead 

; . to its supply, and we look upon the spread of 

‘eck similar materials, and especially show pore gee tet ge mo gee education within recent years as a pledge that 
of i this great boon may ere long be conferred upon 

the mmunity. In outline the facts 

is, are very clear. that since the earliest 
trade has been in the habit 
from one locality to another, 


canuindins a as much upon 
i displacing those 
to be inefficient as upon any 
Mere merchandise, the collect- 
raw materials and finished pro- 
upon elements not immediately 
these organisations. The locality 
Lara merchant — “-: one age 

importance in another by reason 
i channels of intercourse. If 
Pheenicians were to into life, with all 
best of their merchant 
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hat of 
never leave to itself the hand that executes ; for, | questions of the utmost importance outside the 
it is our duty to save from ruin these | dispute about labour. In this way mutual dis- 
eT ee ee trust has arisen when a combined effort of 
soul, without history, | masters and men to raise the standard of work- 
: GTilie ‘whe | nctiencl poneusinenes: Sar rahe 
appealing to the who | national pre-eminence in markets of 
ime world. On the side of the working classes, 
only organisations which possess — a id be placed at a geographical 
, | large scale are trade unions, have led to fatal to their efforts. Venice, long 
the | combinations on the part of employers to dead, has the prospect of revival from being 
the | tect themselves, and the result is that nine-| again brought intoa renovated commercial high- 
rage lhe of mage As mest road. rene eompesebcotccyes ge, med obi 
throughout question of wages alone. effect ever-changing conditions of their topographical 
has been to overlay the interests that are held in| importance. It ia not @o with trade properly so 
laid |common, and to blind the eyes of both to the) called. The community who can produce goods 
paramount importance of ad them. of standard pre-eminence, although hampered 
It is a matter of regret that persons | by the disadvantages of an inconvenient vary. 
ancestors, dispositions in| who have put themselves forward most promi-| can still hold its own in the markets of the 
irit | nently as advocates for the working classes in| world. Buyers are patient of the longest tran- 
the disputes which are perpetnally ocourring| sits where pre-eminence is the object of their 
be torn from | about wages, should have failed to make any/ search. How else would Russian leather be 
may be read the | important contributions to the higher and better transported so far and fetch a higher price than 
organisation of the trades with which they are | the productions of Bermondsey, or Indian shawls 
most intimately associated. No doubt, working | and Persian carpets than those that come from 
men are greatly to blame in allowing themselves | the looms of Paisley and Kidderminster? As a 
TRADE ORGANISATION. to be carried away by their money interests, to| matter of fact, the greatest industrial centres 
- the neglect of matters upon which their 
Tue which has been going on | in the world’s industries must ultimate 
from time to time in our columns on the subject | pend, but the responsibility rests to 
of skilled labour suggests so many points for | greater extent with those who arragate 
cdamn that woappeoash i with considerable selves the position of their friends and 
diffidence. Those are best acquainted with | That the working classes should have 
working men will be the most ready to admit | and ablest advocates in disputes 
that, upon matters unmixed up with their class|no one for a moment menage: Pa 
interests, when they are put in possession of | should have something more this 
the premises necessary to the formation of an | sessing the best advice upon questions render the territory which they claimed unfitted 
ae as sound as/ organisation and education is equally for the abode of men. And yet the very labour 
that which be from even the|pensable. We have always looked upon the| which was necessary to combat with the con- 
most highly-educated portion of the community.| unrest exhibited by the working classes as/tinual encroachments of nature laid the founda- 
y for their reputation as reasoners, | really no more nor less than a continual desire | tions of a national character that turned itself, 
the that appear on the surface are | upon their part to have a vast number of most | after 
png crap Any Deon ew reasonable requirements first of all in 
ward to protect these, “od be Sa Bagelgeay bye la | solabeas pooeontions ea Mad’ ck tio: 
men do neither | codes and statutes, or unwritten law ns 
more nor lowe than thelr fellonr 2 in the world’s industries. 
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From the description of the Netherlands 
given by Cesar, one could never have antici- 
rise of a great industrial community. 


of two great rivers, where ever-changing chan- 
nels competed with the inroads of the sea to 
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art of casting iroh, and carried it on in a remote 

of Sussex for the making of ordnance. 

question is, how much knowledge of the 
internal organisation of these great Continental 
guilds that brought their labours to such per- 
fection is at present available for forming the 
foundations for the much-needed trade organisa- 
tion of the England of to-day? Although they 
taught us how to weave beautifal fabrics, and 
introdaced an element of art which has borne 
fruit ever since, how much have they communi- 
cated cf the wonderful system which fostered 
their skill and brought it to maturity? What- 
ever we gained from them in that way has been 
atterly swept away. The City companies are a 
melancholy record of what we once possessed. 
They have been dissociated from the original 
purposes which called them into existence, and 
are a standing rebuke to the absence of institu- 
tions that ought to be supported by their wealth 
and foster the objects which the ancient guilds 
were originally intended to advance. 

The period of the revolution which deprived 
this country of all it ever possessed in the way 
of isation is easily fixed. The re- 
moval of a number of laws from the statute- 
book affecting the relationship between masters 
and apprentices was the significant prelude to 
the change which practically swept away every 
vestige of legislation upon the subject of trade- 

isation. When James Watt had perfected 

his steam-engine, a complete change took place 
in the industrial habits of Great Britain. The 
population of the country districts flocked to the 
towns. For the first time in the history of 
native trade, the demand for labour exceeded 
the supply. All existing systems were upset. 
Statutes regulating the relationship of the ap- 
prentice to his master became ridiculous. A 
cotton-spinner who undertook to take all his 
hands under his own roof would have 
required to build a private residence that ap- 
proached the dimensions of a county union. A 
watchmaker in Clerkenwell might have found it 
serrate in the trade had 
before him; and even a silk-weaver in 
Spitalfields, with a specialty in brocades, might 
have jogged along in the old grooves; but in 
Manc w the ancient bonds of master and 
man were burst asunder. Since then, nearly all 
the legislation that existed before the great revo- 


‘ Intion brought about by the steam-engine has 


-either been repealed or become obsolete. Enough 
"has remained, with the additions of sundry 
~@tatates known as Factory Acts and others, to 
eguide the judges in their decisions between em- 
ployers and employed ; but for all practical pur- 

the trade ions of England, at the 

but the shadow of the great Continental 
institutions out of which they sprang, were 
erased or obliterated. 

Since then masters and men have done what 
‘was 4 3 in their own eyes. The former, 
Sell ao ee oe i 

fs) ir country in 

the ethics of trade; ine tether, hoodlany at 
ir true interests, have frequently advanced 
i that are monstrous in their un- 
The effects of the confusion are suffi. 

ciently apparent. The tendency towards the 
t of ee ej brought about the 

forthe of large concerns devoting 
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have been listened to im the days of 
IL., that they might employ whom they 
do any work they chose to assign to them ; 
latter have urged the equally absurd demand 
that all who have passed a certain apprentice- 
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present, everything is in a state 
confasion. T the is 

found in the enactment of reasonable laws there 
can be no doubt, but the difficulty is to finda 
sound basis for legislation. The conditions have 
so completely changed that it 
revive old statutes, but the history of their 
working and the theory upon which they rere 
are essential elements in the 

of a permanent code to take their place. We 
can conceive of no nobler 
the leisured classes of this country than 
inquire into the working of 

which did such good service i 


tation of honest workmanship. 
have a distinct duty to perform in 
skilled labour from the encroachments of 
taught workmen who are employed by masters 
who have no for their 

Masters have an equally clear duty towards 
their apprentices. The whole community have 
a right to demand that their lives shall be held 


as of more importance than he pene con- 
to the 


or bridges, and that their want 
most ordinary honesty shall 
their own heads. For our part, as 
have done in the past, so we always shall 
tinue in the future, to contribute what we 
towards the solution of these important pro- 
blems, and offer our colamns to contribu- 
tions upon the subject, especially those 
who are best entitled by their experience to 
speak with authority. 
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THE PROGRESS OF ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING. 


Tue latest intelligence of the progress of 
electric lighting in America, if in some respects 
disappointing, is none the less of extreme in- 
terest. To the indefatigable energy and real 
genius of Mr. Edison every mechanical student 
in this country must wish success. At 
same time, we rarely have intelligence from 
Menlo Park without some fresh 
illustration of the truth which ought to 
be set forth in the A B C of the inventor, that 
the first requisite for success is to know what 
has been done, and what has been attempted, in 
the path which he proposes to follow. 

Our readers are aware that the last effort of 
Mr. Edison has been to produce, at a low cost, 
an indestructible electric lamp. experi 
ments innumerable, he at last settled down on 
the scheme of a carbon in the form of a horse- 
shoe, made ont of a carbonised filament 
Bristol board. This was enclosed in a hermeti- 
cally sealed glass globe, of 3 in. diameter. 
srt acca ted el 

into the glass w! 

it. The atmosphere was extracted from 
globe, and the hope py inventor was, 
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that 
the incandescence of carbon ht be per- 
manently maintained, but that, owing to the 
absence of oxygen, there would be no waste of 
the material. is fot, Me. Bee eee 
have anticipated the construction a lamp 
that should burn as as that in the 
tomb of the wizard Scott, the lumini- 


ferous action being kept up by the electro- 
dynamic engine. 

It might, however, be objected to this view 
by the physical stadent, 
can only be maintained 
active energy. It be 


any material substance 
its force for an indefinite time without mole- 
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its way. Eighteen hundred of the 
Brash regulators are now in use, and the com- 
pany has sold and apparatus to the 
value of 350,000 dollars. There is no effort made 
to adapt this light to 


form of metal previously } 
cannot but think, however, that copper deposited 
i regarded as absolutely 
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distance, up to the horizon, and the figure in the 
und, the woman with her head turned 
the as if contemplating the 
remainder of her journey, is very characteristic 
, and gives meaning and force to the 
subject. Sir J. Gilbert’s “Prisoners” (21) is 
one of the best of his broad and freely-treated 
_in which Medisval figures are com- 
bined with landscape, and to which the only 
but a rather serious one, is that they 

are so uniformly on the same model. His 
work “The Battle of the Standard,” is, from its 
size and powerful handling, a tour de force in 
water-colour, but does not impress one as real, 




















THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
.WATER.COLOURS, 

Tae ninety-fourth exhibition this 
week, is hardly one of the aden af the 
Society’s recent exhibitions. A characteristic 
of the collection is the unusual 
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point of view. One of these is, as may be 
posed, Allingham, who seems to succeed 
everything that she tries, 

detail in her works that 
without any over-finish, which marks the true 
“ artist for art’s sake.” Look at the small com- 
position called “ A Young Student” (273), where 
& small child is seated in the centre space of a 
very large arm-chair; not only are we given 
such a thorough picture of child attitude and 
manner, but the chair is finished with the 
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on a very large scale in ‘‘The Mountain Pass"’ 
(34), in which the slope of hill coming down into 

foreground is grandly painted ; the distant 
effect seems a little theatrical. Mr. Walter 
Dancan’s “ Legend of the Mountain ” (39) isa 
half-humorous group of three figures on the 
summit of a Mediwval tower, a monk reciting 
with almost comic earnestness to two 
This is very clever, but the artist has 
given promise of higher things than this, which 
we should like to see fulfilled. Beneath this isa 
very refined and feelingly-treated little land- 
scape, by Mr. Walter Field, “Outside the 
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feel their material. “The Convalescent” (255) 
is in rather a different style, or, rather, 
figures are a different class of figures, from what 
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She lavantgnien. various kinds of vegetable 
fibres, by carbonisation of which some sub- 
stitute may be obtained for his cardboard horse. | this artist has most usually chosen; a young 
shoes. More than species of wood and of | lady watches, or rather seems to have fallen| Mountains, Cumberland” (40). In a somewhat 
grass have been sup for in and into a half doze, by the bedside of her sick| similar key is Mr. Thorne Waite’s “ Romney 
of these manilla fibre is said to be the beat. Its | friend; here also the perfect treatment of detail | Marsh” (55), a bit of the poetry of flat country. 
resistance is higher than that of paper. But as/and texture is as remarkable, but it may be|Two architectural scenes, a small sketchy 

, uniformity of size and tissue in the por- | questioned whether the artist imparts so much | work (too sketchy for this exhibition) by Miss 
tion of the fibre employed is le, it | interest to these as to her rustic figures: we | Clara Montalba, “Santa Chiara on the Grand 
feel this again in “The Lady of the Manor,” | Canal” (51), and “West Portal of Rheims 
where the interest of the work is much more in| Cathedral” (54), by Mr. Birket Foster, are 
the two cottage children than in the lady. suggestive as to what may be done with archi- 
thing that is remarkable in the small landscapes | tecture. The first is very slight, but it has 
painted by Mrs. Alliogham isthe brightnessand|tone and feeling. The second is a most 
purity of tone of the incidents of light in the| elaborately and minutely finished drawing, 
picture, which seem to glitter without the least | showing every detail of the architecture. 
hardness or forced effect. The head entitled| But where is the poetry of the great carved 
“Sophy ” (269), again, however, shows that this} and shadowed portals? All is as hard and 
class of figure is not congenial to Mrs. Alling-| realistic as an architectural draughtsman’s 
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usually reduced in the process of time. | ham’s genius. The other lady artist who figures | competition drawing. 

The is, that if the statements of Dr. Siemens | conspicuously is Mrs. Angell, whose first exhibi-| Architectural subjects have an admirable er- 

and Mr. W. Thomson, as to the transmissibility | tlon of still-life subjects attracted much atten- t in the recently-admitted member, Mr. 
Marshall. “Southwark” (65) and “ Ox. 










tion last year, when she had just been elected 
a member, but she has fairly outdone these in 
her “ Basket of Raspberries ™ ( 

astonishing piece of work, and scarcely less so is 


Within the limits of art of this class, the 
ducer of two such drawings a oe rank 
as a great artist: it would hardly be possible to 
surpass them in their kind, in any school of 
paioting, old or modern, oil or water-colour. 

Mr. Powell occupies the centre place at the 
top of the room with a large drawing, in which 
all his powers are shown, of the “ Bass Rock” 
rising from the midst of a rough sea, which 


. M. 

ford Street ” (169) are excellent examples of the 
union of topographical accuracy with artistic 
feeling and effect,—no easy achievement. To 
make an effect, and call it by the name of a 
well-known locality, is one thing; to give a 
really correct and recognisable view of the 

, and at the same time to seize the cir- 
cumstances of lighting and atmosphere under 
which, perhaps, only for a brief space, the 
every-day groups of buildings put on a certain 
artistic glory, is another thing altogether. Mr. 
Marshall is a decided acquisition to the group of 
painters of architecture. Mr. Callow’s various 
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Mr. Edison claims the pro- A é . rio} 

duction of 10 sixteen-candle lights per horse-| heaves in the foreground with that look of| sketches, chiefly in Venice, and merely distin- 
wer. Four lights per horse-power, however, | weight and swing in the masses of water which | guished by numbers, we should rather have 
is said to be all has been reached in prac-| the artist has often been so successful in con- expected to find in the Winter Exhibition of 
veying; the great barren rock rises in the| sketches and studies; they represent a very 

A silent Otto consuming 21 cubic | middle distance of the picture, a steamer passing | effective style of handling, but which has been 
feet of gas per hour per horse. ,isemployed | it serves to aid in giving scale, otherwise the aire completely a manner that its value is 
to the current in ts of | loneliness and wildness of the scene would be depreciated now. A very characteristic 
Professor - The cost price of the gas| more intensified without this addition. We/| little drawing is contributed by Mr. G. H. 
could imagine a more powerfal and effective | Andrews, of “ Honfleur” (89), where the oddly. 


| treatment of this subject ; the success 
this case arises from the artist’s power 





piled houses, with their slate-covered walls, 
make a picture almost of themselves. As we 
have happened on architectural subjects we 
may put together some of the remaining exam- 
ples which are worthy of notice. Mr. Boyce’s 
“ Shillingford, on the Thames” (151) is an inter- 
eet to such works as those of Mr. 
Marshall above mentioned. Mr. Boyce does not 
make the attempt to catch any moment of 
special effect in his neither does he in 
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and depreciation of fitti In the the 

corresponding item have to be added tendance 

on the engine, and interest and depreciation 

engine generator. The balance will a ‘ 

pape dod aps But we that the result, | Mr. Hunt’s two other small drawings are bathed | realism,—realism t a trace of hardness ; 

if reliable, is one inthe bright and uncompromising sunlight which he says to us, in effect, “ You might not think that 
he almost alone can paint in all its and 





there could be any interest in a plain brick-built 
inn and outbuildings on a river quay, 
but 








end ~ 
And 80 we do; and besides the buildings there is 
an air of repose and quiet about the whole scene 
which suggests how pleasantly one could idle 
afternoon even at no more 
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in a style of his own which is very interesting, 
bat somewhat mannered, and in “ Thorpe, 
Derbyshire ” (232), there is a general spottiness 
and similarity of tone in all the foliage, the 
result of which is that the foreground and 
middle distance do not separate themselves, and 
it is chiefly by the linear perspective that we 
can look into the picture; aérial perspective 1s 
wanting, except as regards the sky, in which 
Mr. Boyce is always fortunate in giving air and 
distance and tenderness of tone. But the moral 
of “ Shillingford” is that there is more interest 
in a village inn painted with the feeling of a true 
artist, than in the most gorgeous cathedral 
interior painted in the hard and commonplace, 
or tawdry theatrical manner which distinguishes 
one or two very large and elaborate architec- 
tural subjects which are to be found on the walls. 
We mast go more briefly over the remainder 
of the Exhibition, mentioning the more prominent 
works. Mr. Otto Weber's “ A Moment of Rest” 
isa large drawing representing two plough-horses 
breathless and panting after a stiff pull; the 
animals are very finely drawn and studied, the 
is not so interesting as it usually is 10 


the works of this able artist, who in general | po 


succeeds in combining animal painting with 

painting with a balance of excellence 
not often seen in the works of animal painters. 
Mr. Ernest Waterlow, who has been hitherto 
known purely as a landscape painter, it may be 
observed, has also taken up the combination of 


animal painting and landscape in his “ Day of | i 
Rest” (177), where a hardly-worked old cart- | against 


horse is enjoying entire idleness in the middle 
of a field; there is a certain pathos about the 
animal, and a quiet in the landscape, which 
sympathises with the feeling of rest ; the church 
spire in the distance assists in suggesting the 
associations of the subject. 

Among smaller sea paintings, there is a de- 
lightfal freshness in Mr. Powell's “Scudding ” 
(110), and Mr. H. Moore’s “ Beaching Boats” 
(131). Mr. Carl Haag is very successful in 
conveying the size of Cheops’ Pyramid in his 
view of it (121); this also, we suppose, may 
count as an architectural subject. A fine solid 
study is Mr. T. J. Watson’s “The Common,” 
and still better Mr. E. Waterlow’s “ Spring 
Evening ” (171), in which the feeling of spring 
is given with remarkable success. Mr. Arthur 
H. Marsh’s “ Northumbrian Winter Scene” (187) 
is fine and effective in the main, but the faces of 
his figures are not weather-beaten and chilled 
im expression, as they surely should be; they 
seem to be remarkably comfortable under the 
circumstances. Mr. J. W. North’s drawings 
are, unfortunately, more palpably than ever the 
working out of a receipt, very effective when 
one first sees it, but losing force with each repe- 
tition. Mr. Parker’s “ Field-pea Gatherers” (166), 
Mr. A. Hopkins’s ‘ Fisherman’s Garden” fisa)" 
and Mr. Buckman’s “ A Scramble—Yarmouth ” 
(197), may be mentioned as each of a 
special interest in subject and treatment. On 
the first screen the little scene by Mr. Palmer 
(218) should be looked at as an illustration of 
the power of producing grandeur of effect on a 
minute scale; Mr. Henry Wallis’s “ Literature 
in the Eighteenth Century” (214), on the same 
screen, and “ Old Friends” (271), on the third 


80), we have found a good deal in it to like 
heartily, and that will probably be the conclu. 
sion of the discriminating arsenal 








THE INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER-COLOURS. 


Ons or two of the most gifted of the habi 
contributors to the Institute are very same e 
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iew from Mount Harry, near Lewes” 132 
larger drawing than usual with him, — 
i See ene ponte at scenery 

he has made his own. g in effective 
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ir best this year, notably Mr. Hine, whose very 


Mr. Hine’s drawing, while the latter is corre-| position (it may be called a “ oo 
spondingly brought out by contrast with Mr, igh wae age the 
Collier's subject. It would be difficult to say|very heated tone. 
which represents the finest and most t “ Arundel” is a fine drawing of the “ broad 
form of water-colour art; both are wash” school. Mr. Fulleylove, who is a decided 
and serve to remind us how varied are the capa- | a 

bilities of this form of —- J. D. 


Linton has never 4c ee ee a ee oe in the 
tyle his largest wor: year, scene from wall, now empty. filled stat 
« Peveril of the Peak” (53); the catalogue pee, ow lly Beil furnish 


gives us no note as to the p a we 
to be from one of those portions of the tale 
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men confessed “+ interest of “ Peveril” 
is rather spasmodic. We certainly 
memory identify the incident: a 
gentleman talks to a very buxom 
is seated on a sofa facing the s 
stern elderly man, probably, 

from behind a portiére; he is by far the 
interesting and characteristic figure of the three; 
the female figure is prosaic and unattractive; 
in tone and colour the whole is very rich and 
werful. 

Among other figure-subj a pleasing 
ous i tes by Me Walter Wileos, © Fisher- 
man’s Last Voyage” (114), # flat sea-coast land. 
scape somewhere in Brittany, where a with 
a coffin is being drawn slowly Cat ge 
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are accompanying it on the bank 

true pathos and character in their manner and | tioned, bear names of artists whom 
expression; there is real feeling in the work, | not mention 
with no affectation. There are two or three 
sketches by Israels, worth 

men’s finished drawings of this of 
ject. Mr. Carter's “ 
seems expressionless and deficient in modelling. 


Mr. Bale sends admirable work, entitled 
“In Charge” (24), @ small child of the East,| Napler—Travelling from Naples to Prostum 


Peel 


this. Mr. Staniland’s “Stormy” ( —— it 

porate eacguoervigling ry: Bo fist This 
down on the palm of his hand in mopere st their way. If (as Villari says) the Arno 
his scolding, is a very r 
The large drawing by Mr. Kil 

Venice” (7), is certainly the mage 


recollection. 
@ little wants interest, but the of 
old woman and the girl, whose 
plaiting, are very carefully studied in 
and e 
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xpression. Mr. Townley Green’s “ De. | nation can test. 
spatches” (21), is rather noteworthy for the| A moment in Naples,—Via Toledo. A cab- 
general effect of the interior and the of| man hails you by making a sound, “St! St! 
accessories. The figure is stiff and (their cooupetion) —e shostleck tape 
“Fairy Tales” (26), by Miss Gow, is a good | on his with his pisos of wood (to inform 
specimen of a portrait of a which is what | public of his presence),—on side a boy 
it evidently really is. Mr, Green’s | with matches, and one with newspapers,—from 
small and highly-finished scene from the “Old | each of the side streets street-sellers, 
Curiosity Shop” should be looked at. As tothe with something which the people aro to lary ko 
painting of h doll-like girls, with classic lnc lr No wonder —— 
dresses, which occupies the top of the room, the struck with the silence of the London 
less said of it the better; though there are worse| Salerno.—A beautiful, calm, sunny » 
things than this,—things which, with » certain 
cleverness of manipulation, are so utterly vulgar 
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men, dogs, and horses. In the former there is 
a beautiful woman, with a certain jon ex- 
pressed in her face, but no feature distorted, 
no excitement,—she is beautiful still. The turp 
of her head and neck produces beautiful lines. 
The physical effect is seen in her arm, which is 
supported by two maidens. Here, again, the 
beauty of the arm is more prominent than any- 
thingelse. Then come other maidens, who seek 
with musical instruments to soothe Phwxdra’s 
passion, —the whole a series of beautiful 
figures. It is the same with the next. As 
Goethe says, the artist’s object here has been 
to represent beautiful young men. That is 
why he has made the old nurse small and 
insignificant, that she might not mar the effect. 
Hippolytus, indignant,—as the Guide- book says, 
and so, no doubt, he was,—is calm, a perfectly 
beautiful nude figure, and so are the other four 
or five, each in a different, thongh equally easy 
and natural, position, all healthy, young, and 
beautiful. What the artist could do in repre- 
senting real life is seen in a dog (the others 
have lost their heads), which is more exactly 
like a dog than any picture I have seen. How 
differently a modern artist would have treated 
these two scenes. With the Greek, beauty was 
the first requirement; with the modern it is 
dramatic interest. Such a work as this charms 
and fascinates us; and yet how slight is our 
capacity for appreciating it compared with that 
of the Greeks, and what must their enjoyment 
have been? A Greek looked over the human 
figure, as represented, for instance, in this 
bas-relief, with the same knowledge as an 
English squire looks over a horse. The Greek 
had an eye for the human figure, gained by 
constantly seeing it in the gymnasiam, and 
never concealed by tight-fitting clothes. Now 
we have to study anatomy to know if the legs 
are right, if the body sits properly, and so on; 
but we are still able to appreciate, if in a less 
degree, tranquility, ease, grace, and these are 
what charm us in Greek art, in many of its 
works at least. Its Zeus, Juno, and Athene im- 
press us by something more than these qualities. 

Girgentt to Catania. — From Caldase to 
Cattanisetta by diligence. We had a 
opportunity of seeing the extent of corn land, 
and the absence of villages or cottages. We 
passed through two towns, such as the country 
people live in, and from which they go out to 
work in the fields,—sometimes long distances. 

The diligence was escorted by two dragoons, 
—probably now more a matter of form than a 
necessity. 

At Catania, the striking feature in the land- 
scape is Aitna, now (March 9th) covered with 
snow. It rises out of the island in solitary 
grandeur, and, as Rénan observes, its lines have 
thus an elegance and effect which are not found 
in other mountains which always form part of 
a chain. Looking at Altna from Catania, you 
have in the foreground the orange and lemon 
gardens, then a line of hills covered with oranges, 
olives, &c., beyond which rises up the snow 
mountain, the intervening mountains being 
visible, but too slight and indistinct to form a 
marked feature in the landscape. 

Syracuse.—Looking back to Rome, I feel 
something wonderfully grand and majestic about 
it,—which impresses as no other city does. We 
translate the ruins, buildings, works of art of 
Rome, as Dryden did Virgil’s “alte menia 
Roma,” into “the long glories of majestic 
Bome.” H. RB. 








THE PROFITS ON PUBLIO BATHS 
AND WASHHOUSES. 
One of the arguments used by those who so 
persistently oppose the erection of public baths 
and washhouses in some of the metropolitan 


parishes, is that they are alwa unprofitable, 
and a burthen on the sahepintien A conclusive 
answer to this contention has just been furnished 


“THE RACE FOR WEALTH.” 


Mr. Frirn is a genre painter of the most 
realistic kind ; there is no searching for anything 
ideal in his paintings, and he endeavours to 
depict with complete adherence to the trath 
some phases in the social life of the age. He 
does not, like Hogarth, revel in the grotesque, 
nor has he that master’s power of what ma 
be termed caricature, but he hands 
our successors pictures ist — 
of t value, pointing as oa 
likewise showing boldly parts of the 
latter end of the nineteenth century. 
five pictures which are now being exhib 
the King-street Galleries,* which form the 
which Mr. Frith calls “ The Race for Wealth,” 
painter could scarcely have chosen a subj 
more characteristic of the present day ; 
there probably never was a time when 
was more sought for or more potent than it is 
now. 

“ Every door is barr’d with gold, and opens but to 

golden keys,” 

at the present moment, and there never was a 
time when the world was less inclined to pause 
in its race, and to contain itself to contem 

‘the career on which it has entered, for “each 
‘strives, nor knows for what he strives,” as we 
read in Mr. Matthew Arnold’s fine poem “The 
Scholar Gipsy.” These pictures are not large, 
and they show, in five scenes, the career of the 
speculator. The first is called “ The Spider and 
the Flies,” and we see the City office of the 
financier thronged by those who seek his counsel 
and offer him their money. He is standing in 
a half-careless half-insolent manner, near the 
inner doorway of his outer office receiving a 
letter of introduction from a fashionable 
young lady, while various groups are scattered 
roundthe room. Near him an American-looking 
person bows obsequiously, and in another part 
of the room is a digni old 

with two pretty daughters and an aristocratic 
wife, who examines a piece of ore, and listens to 
the recommendations of a clerk upon the excel- 
lence of some mining investment. Old army 
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good | men, a country gentleman, and a pict 


ready to sell a fine work of art to the financier 
are seen in the foreground, whilst in the back 
office clerks are working at a desk. Nothing 
could be better than the ease of the different 
figures and groups; but there is rather too much 
of the drawing-room, and too little of the City, 
about the company to make the scene quite as 
telling as it might have been. Next we come 
to what is called “The Spider at Home,” but 
which may, as distinguished from the scene 
which we may call “ At Business,” be termed 
“In Society.” Here the s 

taining a party of guests of all sorts 
in his magnificent drawing-room and 
a lady who would wish to be supposed to 
wsthetic tastes his fine collection of paintings, 
whilst his somewhat portly wife recei 
guests in the outer drawing-room. 
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Bat might we ask Mr. Frith if he is not 
ing from the truth to which 
adherent, by adorning the so 
in the centre of the room with 
the order of the Bath? This is 
in drawing- rooms at evening 
though possibly it may get to be 
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Next we come to the scene called “ The 
which we may translate into “ The Country 
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man and his pretty daughters and his young 
sailor son. It is breakfast-time, and the post 
has brought news of the collapse of the mine, 
which was to give the rector untold wealth. 
Nothing could be better or more natural than 
the mother of the family, who has taken up 
the newspaper to search for some confirmation 
of the news; to our mind the attitude of the 
two daughters is somewhat forced. There is 
oe rts ap wr “In 
scene, ” os it 

te Lam Goat wale bole, using that th 
hour of jadgmens hes not yet , Will be 
most popular. There can be no question either 
that this scene at the Old , in which the 
financier is standing for trial for fraud is ad- 
mirably painted, or that the artistic arrange- 
ment is excellent. The group of counsel is life- 
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EXHIBITION OF THE WORKS OF 
\VIOLLET-LE-DUC. 


Tur exhibition which we announced of the 
studies and drawings by the late eminent 
architect Viollet-le-Duc was opened on the 18th 
of April at the Clany Museum, Paris. This in- 
teresting and instractive collection will contiaue 
to remain open for the next two months, so that 
will be able to inspect, in connexion with the rich 
collections of the Cluny Museum, the seven 
hundred drawings by Viollet-le-Duc, in which is 
shown the laborious life ef one of the most 
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ysteries of his profession, d hitectural a Rochefort ” m TT ortress,”’ 
poag 3 brad and dikes whe, sow och, seabont teuaded dtdaeaeieteaneted an Guibas secede bpd of = 


tion than that afforded by the present academic 
"His b life his pupil, M. de Baudot, has 
feelingly at commencement of the 


warm @ 
Minister of Fine Arte some days after Viollet- 
le-Duc’s death, and to which reference was made 
at the time in these colamns,—s valuable com- 
mentary on the collection of 700 sketches, 
studies, and plans which form the present 


exhibition, 
From & 'y technical point of view, Viollet- 
le-Duc ly carried out as completely as is 


possible the beau ideal of the architect’s educa- 
tion, such as Vitruvius has laid down ; for, not 
content with a mere acquaintance with the ordi- 
nary details of his profession, we see by this 
series of studies what an mga E range of 
questions he inquired into. From earliest 
Pe this sentiment seems to have distinguished 

im; we have in this exhibition a number of 
studies, perhaps some of the most interesting 
of the collection, made when he was barely 
twenty-four years of age, works which fore- 
shadow in their earnest care and rigorous 
exactitude the architect of later years, the 
founder of a new school of observation. 
founder of a new school he may be regarded, 
inasmuch as his leading precept to his pupils 
and followers consisted in im on them 
the necessity of taking for the basis of every 
architectural conception a complete understand- 
ing of the necessities of the work to be carried 
through, the reasonable employment of mate- 
rials, and, above all, the economic exigencies of 
modern existence. What better counsel to give 
to the young architect, remarks M. de Baudot, in 
the preface to which we have alluded, than that 
of advising him first to understand the needs as 
also the new resources which industry, aided by 
science, has in the present day created, than 
that of urging him to study in works of the 
past those which bear ysis in their smallest 
detail, and with the contact of which the mind 
is accustomed to reason? What more useful 
than to have accomplished the task of seeking, 
peta Ap mache the been hori edifices interest- 
ing from this point of view, analysing and com- 
menting on. them, their history, their structure, 
and proportion, illustrating his work by the aid 
of a series of drawings which are marvellous in 
promt cy and evidence of profound observa- 
tion 

_When Viollet-le-Duc showed, as he early did, 
his marked preference for what is called the 
“ Gothic style,” he met, as will be remembered, 
with many opponents who foresaw in his teach- 
ings a desire to revive the architectural forms 
French middle-age ; as his 
t p be the case (as it is 
impossible not to see proved by this exhibition), 
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after truth was no superficial one, may be 
lished results of his studios, 
is “ Entretiens,” touching not 
alone on the architecture of his owu country 
and the rest of Europe, but on that of Assyria, 
ancient Rome, and Russia. Impartial, 


competitions 
part to seek his opinion as a man, one upon whom, 
to quote M. de Baudot, they knew might 


As | inferior to the restorations of 


.| one of their countrymen,—foremost 





degree; where Viollet-le-Duc does not attem 
Pictorial effect, his work will afford, it may 
said without exaggeration, a 


all, the thorough unders 
represented, 


the later mannerism, are m 


draughtsmanship ; this power Viollet-le-Duc 
retained to the very last, as shown in the ex- 
traordinary series of studies of Mont Blanc, | glass-painter. 







perfect model to} well-filled folios and t 
the young student, for its minute care, and | with the published works of 
loving respect shown for feature, and above 

reed oe of every detail 


The early sketches for his restorations, many 
executed more than thirty years ago, and before 


g, 


attack on a Medizeval fortress, as seen from the 
inside, a view not often represented. Numerous 
screens, together 

master, strewed 
about on the table, place the visitor admirably 
in possession of the most salient features of the 
late eminent architect’s life and work. To that 
merely as represented here it is difficult to do 
more than refer the sketches and designs com- 
posed for the goldsmiths and metalworkers, the 
sculptors in wood and stone, the joiner, the 
locksmith and iron-worker, the tile-maker and 
In the literal sense of the word, 


executed during the latter part of his lifetime. | he was a “master” with a school of well-trained 
_How thoroughly representative a selection of | pupils and directors about him; an artist who 
his works the present exhibition shows may be | almost recalls those days when the architect was 


judged from a slight enumeration of the ten 
subdivisions of the catalogue, which contains 
some 686 numbers. The first comprises studies 
of the architecture of antiquity (1-26), among 


which, several drawings are of remarkable 
aut ive view of the 
existing state of the antique theatre of Taor- 
mina; but exquisite as is this drawing as a 
panoramic pictare of the beautiful spot where 


beanty, notably the 


the ruins of the theatre lie (the sketch is the 
most attractive of all the drawings), the resto- 
ration of the theatre and its classic details, like 
those of more than one other classic restoration 
to be seen ee be 
f ly, and cer- 
tainly very far inferior to those of Robert 
Cockerell. Nineveh, Korsabad, Pastam, Pompeii, 
Rome, and Sicily, are all admirably represented 
in sketches and studies for the most part exe- 
cuted during Viollet-le-Duc’s first visit to Italy 
in 1836. Among the sketches illustrative of 
the military architecture of the Middle Ages 
(27—146), Avignon, Carcassonne (this is a 
familiar and remarkable work of restoration 
which is still being continued), the Chateau de 
Coucy, and some salient features of Pierrefonds, 
are largely represented. The civil architecture 
of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance(147—177) 
shows us, in a series of s Avignon and 
the picturesque Palace of the Pope, more than 
one view of Florence, Narbonne, Palermo, Rome, 
Venice, Toulouse, &c. The religious architectare 
of the Middle Ages and Renaissance (178—348) 
passes before our eyes a varied field, from sketches 
of Assisi, Florence, Venice, Rome, Pisa, Genoa, 
and Palermo, to Constantincple ; with numerous 
others of Carcassonne, Reims, Saint Denis, Notre 
Dame (of which there is exhibited a model of 
the central spire, designed by M. Viollet-le-Duc), 
Pontigny, Toulouse, Vezelay, and many other 
interesting spots in A series of photo- 
graphs, executed for the Commission of Historic 
Monuments, shows in the division Nos. 349— 
387, all the restorations executed from the plans 
of Viollet-le-Duc. The modern works, and those 
projected (388— 442) carry us to Corsica, 
Algiers, Spain, Switzerland, and various por- 
tions of France; the sketches for the gold- 
smiths (443—519) show us a number of the 
architect’s designs of altars, chalices, shrines, 
censers, reading-desks, reliquaries, tabernacles, 
&c. This is a portion of the exhibition which 
will jastly find numerous critics, especially 
from English visitors, who will recall more than 
Mr. Burges,*—who would be able to far excel 
these designs of Viollet-le-Duc. A number of 
landscape sketches in France and Italy (520— 
553), and in Switzerland and Italy (554—646) 
are interesting for their care and historic value ; 
those of Mont Blanc being particularly remark- 
able. The minuteness with which each crevasse 
and rocky peak is mapped out, is astounding in 
this series of nearly sixty elaborate water-colour 
and gouache sketches the famous mountain. 
Among the works specially 
struction (647—674) we have a valuable and 
instructive series of technical sketches made 
for the pupils of the Ecole Cen 
d’Architecture, together with a number of 
uncut wood- blocks, intended for the 
tration of those admirable “ ries 
which Viollet-le-Duc has endeavoured to po- 
pularise the art of which he was so great a 
master. The concluding numbers of the cata- 
logue (which closes with a complete list of his 
various published works) are for the most 


part 
pen-and-ink sketches, or water-colour = 


gouache drawings, many possessing great 


racter ; among these one (678 a), the “Taking of 






















* We have particularly 
eketchen by this artist’ in the possotsion of Mr, Sam. 


in our mind a number of exquisite 


able personally and technically to direct all 
those under him. Though there are only com- 
paratively a few examples of these sketches, 
le-Duc habitually himself drew, fall size, 
the details of every portion of any work he 
engaged upon. His activity was amazing, 
indeed is only explained when one learns the 
methodical nature of his existence. 

And yet, with all the profound love for his art 

in the drawings here exhibited, with 
all the learning and familiarity we know he pos- 
sessed of the smallest details of his profession, 
can it be said that the impression after examina- 
tion of this exhibition is satisfactory ? Scarcely. 
the artist has represented what he saw 
before him, especially in the more purely tech- 
nical drawings, his work attains the perfection 
of architectural draughtsmanship; but where he 
wanders from this path, and enters the domain 
of the painter, the critic may immediately 
exercise his privileges, while in the restorations 
which Viollet-le-Duc executed it has long been 
known how many critics he has had both in his 
own country and abroad. 

As a learned and accomplished professor, 
Viollet-le-Duc may be said unhesitatingly to 
stand foremost among the architects of the 
present day; asa creative artist and designer, 
such unfortunately cannot be said, and this 
Exhibition amply permits of this judgment being 
verified. Apart from this, the student, not 
alone architectural, but of every profession, may 
learn indeed a valuable lesson from the patience, 
the zeal, the energy, and the devotion displayed 
daring a long and well-spent life by the 


cf 


RE 


justly-respected author of the “ Dictionary of 


Architecture.” 








ANGERS. 


Ir would de difficult to find a town in France 
which arouses greater historical interest than 
does Angers, and there is hardly a place which, 
in gome respects, is now so much at variance 
with its traditions, and yet which, in others, is 
so capable of reviving and strengthening the 
historical imagination. I¢ is also interesting, 
apart from the important place which it holds 
in relation to Evglish Medisval history as the 
capital of Anjou, for two other reasons. On the 
one hand, it is the birthplace of one of the 

if not the modern French 

sculptor, David d’ Angers, and it contains, in one 
form or another, the best collection of that 
master’s works. On the other hand, in no 
jal town which possesses a history which 

can be traced back for centuries, and which, in 
its external features, not so very long ago was a 
uing witness to that past, is the influence 
of Paris and iis modern alterations more strik- 
ingly noticeable, and nowhere is more clearly 
visible @ readiness, nay, eagerness, to copy the 
leading architectural and features of the 
capital, whether good or bad, whether applicable 
or 


q 


inapplicable. 

“The flinty ribs of this contemptuous town,” 
before which Shakspeare placed the opening 
scenes of his great tragedy, are now laid low, 
and have quite di from view, so that 
it is far from representing a great fortified town 
of the Middle Ages, and one of the most impor- 
tant walled cities of Mediseval Europe ; and in 
this and f 


whole the value of the city as 
gone, in one individual 

superior to any city of France. 
yet is to be seen, in great perfection, 
which was begun by Philippe Auguste 
IL.) in the twelfth century, and though 
portions of its seventeen massive and 
towers were destroyed three centuries 
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it is in general external appearance as life- 
like, if we may say so, as it was hundreds of 
years before the present time, when the archers 
thronged its turrets and walls, and it was an 
almost impregnable fortress. The turrets 
stand up with massive 2 by = 
intervening ramparts ; grow somewha 
smaller in circumference as they leave their 
base, and the broad bands of white stone let 
into the general dark rough slate of which they 
are built, give them a striking effect. But the 
noticeableness of this castleis caused very largely 
by its situation. Placed atone corner of the town, 

river Marne flows beneath and past its walls, 
—once, indeed, its waters filled the now dry 
moat,—the city rises behind it, looking to it as it 
were for ion, and joined by a broad ter- 
race; W the eye views, when it leaves the 
stronghold and passes across the river, mile upon 
mile, of low fertile country stretching beyond 
the Loire, and towards the north and west, 
losing itself as it touches on the confines of 
Brittany. 

Here we have the chief link with the past; 
but when we come to the other feature, which 
we have indicated, one cannot fail to be 
struck with the desire to imitate Paris. The 
town, says a local guide, is rapidly approach- 
ing the appearance of Paris, which is the 
first meed of praise which it receives. Bat, 
whilst to surround the city with boulevards is 
well enough, one cannot but regret that the 
great desire of those who have the superintend- 
ence of the new buildings is to make a clean 
sweep of all old things, and not only to build new 
edifices, but to make them as much unlike those 
of the past as possible. When we see a city 
transforming itself in this way, one asks whether 
what may be called the new style is so worthy 
of being carried into being with an unsparing 
hand. The broad white houses, the florid deco- 
ration, the monotony of the new streets, seem 
to be inferior, in many respects, to the 
smaller and more homely mansions of the 
past, the simple style and the variety of 
form which characterise the older houses. 
Nor are wide streets so great ean im- 
provement in the hot and glaring climate of 
the centre of France, where by the end of March 
the sun is brighter and warmer, and the even- 
ing air more balmy, than in England, even 
in summer weather, unless unusually fine. It 
seems, indeed, to us that our French neighbours 
in their provincial towns are too much inclined 
to imitate the architecture and style of their 
capital, have too little respect for the past, and 
build with a want of genuine architectural 
feeling, and have too little desire to prevent 
what may be termed the desecration of really 
fine ancient buildings. For when the fine 
Gothic tower of the old church of St. Aubin 
is used as a shot-magazine, and its base built 
into and disfigured by small houses and its 
windows filled with bricks, this most certainly 
is architectural desecration. 

No notice of modern Angers is complete with- 
out @ word of mention of David d’Angers. This 
is not the place to give an elaborate sketch of 
the works and life of this undoubtedly great 
artist, an excellent work by whom, the statue of 
King René of Anjou,—the scholar and the poet,— 
stands below the ancient castle, surrounded on 
ite base by small figures of the chiefs of the 
house of Anjou, sketches full of spirit and 
replete with life. In the Musée in the Rue 
Courte are to be seen casts of nearly all his 


the Prix de Rome with his “ Death of Epami- 
nondas,” until after the coup d'état of 1851, 
when, like sc many other illustrious Frenchmen 


i by any one who visits his 
town, which David valued and desired 


to honour with no less ardour than he did his 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


Art the meeting of this Association on Friday, 
the 28rd of April, Mr. 8. Flint Clarkson, 
dent, in the chair, Messrs. E. Taylor, E. 
P. J. Popplewell, W. H. Read, T. 
and W. A. Burr were elected members. 

On the motion of Mr. Eales, votes of thanks 


Pearson for permitting the members to visit 
Westminster Abbey on the 17th ; to Mr. ht, 
the clerk of works, for his kindness in conduct- 
ing them over the building; and to Mr. J.8. 
Edmeston, Mr. Hugh Stannaus, and other 

men, for their services in connexion the 
members’ soirée. 

It was announced that Mr. Stannus would 
give an address to the members of the Class of 
Design this Friday evening (April 30), at eight 
o'clock. 

Mr. E. Ingress Bell then read a paper entitled 
“‘Unrest’ in Architecture,” which we print 
under its own heading. 








“UNREST” IN ARCHITECTURE. 
* ArTEeR some preliminary observations, Mr. Bell 
said,— We will, if you please, look upon this in 
the light of a conference, and the subject whi 


we may, I think, profitably discuss is that| the 


tendency observable in contemporary architec- 
tare to bestow too much care on the 
and too little on the general design, inducing 
a quality which I cannot better 
single word than by the title I have chosen for 
this paper. wr be thought pe cP 
respect our architecture me 

inevitably, reflects the temper of the —its 
fever ond fret, its strange mental 
and all-pervading disquiet. Bat if be so, 
it is nevertheless competent for us to modify 
if not to alter the course of our art by persistent 
and united effort, by avoiding unwholesome 
excesses in any given direction, and by culti- 
vating the opposite virtue. 

There is, beyond question, much in the archi- 


| 
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E 


and upon which we may reasonably congratulate 
ourselves. We shall, however, gain but little by 
dwelling complacently on our strong pointe ; 
if I invite your attention to what I conosive to 
be a weak one, it is that we may not relax our 
energies, but, adopting the ory of Swedish 
Charles, “think nothing gai while aught 
remains to win.” My contention, then, is, first, 
that in too much of the work of the present day 
an altogether disproportionate amount of atten- 
tion is given to mere “ details,” using the word 
in the sense in which a painter uses the word 
“finish”; secondly, that our buildiogs are, as a 
consequence, characterised by a fussiness and 
disquiet destructive of the nobler qualities of 
architecture; thirdly, that the redundant and 
obtrusive details are mostly, though, of course, 
not necessarily, of a very impure type; fourthly, 
that detail, even when excellent in itself, does 
not appeal to the ordinary mind, which is, never- 
theless, amenable to other influences within the 
compass of our art, and that whilst the kind of 
beauty attainable in the minuter portions of a 
building and its decoration (though, no 

very desirable quality) is equally at the 
of the sculptor, the painter, and others, the 
power and impressiveness of a fine architectural 
composition, the qualities which distinguish 
it as creative from merely imitative art, are 


E 





were accorded to Dean Stanley and Mr. J. L. 









tecture of the day which is of admitted excellence, | smaller 


boldly and treated. But in reviewing 
it as a whole, one cannot but feel the absence 
of any guiding principle of design,—that the 

like Byron’s middle - hero, 
“knew not rightly what they be at”; 
the eye wanders over its long array of costly 
facades, seeking rest and finding none; and the 
result is more or less of a jumble. The copious 
and admirable illustrations which from week to 
week appear in the various professional jour- 
nals will, I submit, bear out my view as 
ee ae pe nel lly 
every kind, weightier con. 
siderations. Dy ahs oi oF ik press we are 
enabled, without quitting our study-chair, to 
pass in review the contem of 
almost the whole E race, and we 
cannot but be by the strong family-like. 


teristics have had time to si 
tectural mind and germinate, we get quite a 


the admirers of the 
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no one who feels a more unfeigned admiration | impressiveness of those exquisite works i 
of Mr. Ruskin’s genius than myself, and if}idle to dispute about cuen words, Whether 

any this be architecture, as we understand it, or 
matters pertaining to our art, it is with reluc- frame-making,” it is the quality which we all 
een 00d not, I hope, without a becoming} should desire to emulate. What is it that im- 
iffidence. The fact that it is impossible nowa- | presses us on entering the nave of Canterbury 
or Durham, of Chichester, or Southwell minster ? 
Not the cushioned capitals, more or less rade or 
ornate, nor the ruder attempts at surface orna- 
















com 
engaged a moment’s t. art life ment in the tympana of the trifori 
ee ae to grasp | influenced by him, and is, in itself a tribute to Before wo have time to peer into these, be they 
the whole of @ problem is by the commanding ability. Still, I cannot help|ever so lovely, the power and majesty of the 
fashion which now obtains of the out- | feeling that in the publication of his views upon | old work falls upon us like a spell, and awes us 


into reverence. Something, no doubt, is due to 
mere age, something to religious aud historical 
. We are, nevertheless, by no means 
of its general size and form. The 
on a large scale” has done ite 
work as nothing in the world besides could have 
done it, and the human mind is more amenable 
to ite divine silences than to the eloquence of 
all the carving in the world. The qualities 
which really touch mankind at large are those 
which inspired the poet when he exclaimed, 
with delight and admiration,— 


il 
















receives less attention than i 
of many of the more prominent buildings of the 
metropolis we are constrained to say,—as the 
immortal Mr. Mantalini said of the dowagers 
and duchesses whom he refused to marry,—that 
they have either positively no outline, or their 


from isolated passages in his works. But about 
the general drift of his teaching there cannot, 
I think, be any room for doubt. He is, above 
all, the apostle of small things,—“ details,” in 
chort; and his views may, I submit, be not un- 


outline is a dem’d outline ! fairly summarised in the followiag extract, in “Lo! with wh 
The causes for this, as I submit, defective | which he describes his growth in art knowledge, Against the clonal Grup tection 
system of design are, I think, threefold, and for | and his maturer convictions respecting the art (teeth ego menge pall 


the first of them we must go back to the days 
We have neglected this poetic and imaginative 


of the Gothic revival. It was discovered very| .. havieg wholly 
early in that movement that in order to secure to the meaning of the and colour on the bui aspect of our art to exercise our skill in archi- 
a ae ane to ancient work, very ile = of . and size, but tectural hieroglyphics which none but an expert 
accuracy of was of the first importance, | °%*™"*"t e eet 4 and floral mosaics, | can interpret or appreciate. There is no doubt 
Accordingly, for @ time, all the energy of the | mnifew te csothar the talptere and the paintiog core | that architecture may claim the triple gift 

in fact, the all-in-all of the thing.to be done,—that these, ** To charm, to strengthen, and to teach,” 


leaders of that revival was directed to a : 
wiek 7 bod long bove cankesen it Gae eaee but we have nowadays, as the early builders 
had not, other teachers,—multitudes of chan- 
nels in which the stream of learning flows, 
endless appeals to our intellect and to our heart. 
But amongst all the resources for the elevation 
of the human mind, and amongst all the appeals 
to our imagination, there is still none so potent 
and so sure as that afforded by grand and noble 
architecture. To this grandeur and nobility I 
submit that mere excellence of detail contributes 
only in a secondary manner, and that in restrict- 
ing our attention to it we run in danger of 
missing ends of immeasurably greater import- 
ance. 

May I adduce, in illustration of my general 
position, a “ modern instance” which combines 
great wealth of detail with masterly grouping 
and general arrangement,—and endeavour to 
assess the part played by each element in the 
general result? I refer, as you may guess, to 
the Houses of Parliament. I have always 
admired that building, and still think that, in 
spite of the hostile criticism with which it 
has been assailed, the New Palace at West- 
minster is, on the whole, the most satisfactory 
secular building which the Gothic revival pro- 
duced. Yet one can never pass it without wish- 


It is clear from this typical passage that the 
new departure which he inaugurated was an 
excursion in quest of per os ha greater 
excellence of il, 
and the rest. He not only deprecates the 
ascription of any artistic merit to what we may 
call architecture proper, but he dubs it, con- 
temptuously, “ frame-making on a large scale 
The world was carried away on the flood of his 
matchless rhetoric, and the more ardent of our 
young men hastened to work upon the hints he 
threw out. No movement of the kind, perhaps, 
was ever attended by the expenditure of so 
much earnest labour, or furthered 
tion of so much conspicuous ability. The 
doctrine enunciated distinctly enough the 
ciple that if you look well after the arch 
tural pence, the pounds will look after them- 
selves. I do not fora moment believe that this 
was the principle upon which the great Medizval 
builders worked, and, so far as it has been 
adopted in our time, it may be said to have been 
quite barren of great results. We now 


found that a corres ing synthesis was quite 
@ different matter. The training we ieee 
through, and the knowledge we had gained, 
though useful,—nay, indispensable,—to us as 
antiquaries and archwologiste, proved rather a 
hindrance to us as artists, and we have found it 
as impossible to reproduce the spirit and excel. 
lence of Mediswval works from our scraps and 
details, as it would be to reconstruct deal boards 
i saw-dust. 

@ second cause of our present manner, and 
connected with the Gothic movement, we may, 
I submit, adducea certain purism which adopted 
and carried out too rigorously Pagin’s celebrated 
dictum about ornamenting construction. We 


g 
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have been frightened by the Utilitarian and his 
obstinate questionings,” have tacitly | nothing to show for it but a few shabby, parti- that its great architect had left us some 
tr the propriety eternal query, | coloured structures, grimy and forlorn. The poi of repose on its enriched fronts, some 
is itsuse?” In to find a/ master’s teaching is quite discredited, and the/ quiet pauses in the restless pageantry of its 


architectural world is veering steadily round to| facades. Who, for instance, would not wish 
that Renaissance which he so vehemently repro- | away from the clock-tower all that gilding and 
bated. But we have still to our- | frippery which vulgarise its summit, reduce its 
selves from the governing idea of Revivalism | apparent height, and compromise its dignity by 
and Ruskinism. The race is, even now, mainly ing its simplicity ? Would not the whole 
after details and ever newer forms of detail; | structure benefit by the removal of half the 
the sculpture and floral mouldings of Venetian | cresting and brattishing, the wearisome itera- 
Gothic have simply made way for the tion of panelled surface, and the multitade of 
tured eccentricities of the Jacobean era, or the | small prettinesses which crowd every part of it 
tame monotony of the Classical egg from base to summit? As aconsequence, we never 
tongue. quite know whether we like it ornot. We discuss 
Now the point I beg to submit is, that it is| it and argue about it, and hesitate to express a 
to this despised and neglected “ frame-making | definite opinion. There is statuary and there are 
floral mouldings enough in all conscience, but of 
these it cannot be said that we are “intensely 
observant.” Without reviving a buried con- 
troversy, one may safely say that if the hand of 
Pagin appears at all in the work, it is in the 
as @ composition, it bears un- 
mistakable marks of the ius of Barry. The 
value of the details diminishes every day, and 
we pass them by. The pretty parts of the 
building are, moreover, the perishable parts, 
and — the crockets and finials -s rer Ae 
away decay, and the vanes are dangiing in 
pinnacles. Bat the artistic 
in the general arrangement of the 
whole forms an element of perma- 
and as long as the river flows” will 
introduction of orna- appeal to the imagination with a force which the 
fluctuating fashions of the day cannot disturb or 
diminish. We do regard its general form and 
size, and herein lies its real power. We are 
charmed, in spite of the critics, by its varied 
skyline, by its “crown of towers,” by the play 
of light and shade, and the heightened chiaro- 


flights a the old question, 
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they may be, and often are, 
without detriment ; and that 
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scuro which the opacity of a London atmosphere 
imparts to a building so varied in| well together 
outline and mass and of such i le ex- 


tent. The atmosphere of great towns, where 
alone works on the largest scale are likely to be 
built, although fatal to our details,—to our 
statues and floral ings,—is, eae 
our strongest ally in the di ively effective 
character of om woth Half the charm of an 
English landscape is due tothe silvery mist in 
which it is shronded,—to the changing lights 
and shades of our fitful Northern skies. A gray 
picture, painters will tell you, is alwaysa favourite 
picture. The element of mystery is at once in- 
troduced. The most commonplace forms receive 
some from the medium through which 
they are but imperfectly seen. The varying 
opacity of the atmospheric veil gives to our 
larger buildings, in like manner, a pictorial 
charm which is obtainable by no other means. 

I plead, therefore, for a more careful atten- 
tion to a system of study which shall take ad- 
vantage of these facts, and that, in the phrase of 
the moment, the development of our architec- 
tural styles should be determined by its environ- 
ment. With this end in view, I may perhaps be 
excused for bringing to your remembrance 
certain broad principles of art laid down by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds in his excellent discourses, 
which are, I fear, too often overlooked by archi- 
tects of the present day. You are doubtless 
familiar with them, and will anticipate what I 
am going tosay. Yet, at the risk of wearying 
you, I cannot refain from referring especially to 
the advice contained in his “ Eleventh Dis- 
course.” It is dangerous, I know, to apply the 
dicta of one branch of art to another; yet, in 
this case the analogy between the “ finish” to 
which he refers and the “details” in the sense 
in which I have used the word, is complete, and 
his warnings and advice wil!, I submit, apply 
with undiminished force. He says,— 

* The highest finishing is but labour in vain, unless at 
the same time there be preserved a breadth of light and 
shadow.” 

_ (This is from the notes on “The Art of Paint- 
ing.) Again,— 

“T have observed that an excessive labour in the detail 


has nine times in ten been pernicious to the general effect, 
even when it has been the labour of great masters.” 


And again,— 

**It is in vain to finish ever so minutely the parts if the 
masses are not observed, or the whole is not well put 
together,” 

The same formula, variously expressed, runs 
through all his work, and the lesson which he 
is never weary of enforcing is that you must 
design or compose on broad lines to achieve 
satisfactory results,—that you must work down 
from large to small, and must not be distracted 
from your main purpose by undue solicitude 
about subordinate parts. As you walk across 
the Horse Guards’ parade from the Duke of 
York’s column you will see an evidence of the 
kind of skill referred to, and of the absence of 
it, in the two public buildings before you. In 
the Horse Guards, designed by a painter-archi- 
tect, there may be said to be scarcely any 
detail, and positively no ornament. The build- 
ing follows almost exactly the lines and contour 
of the earlier Charles II. structure, the wooden 
turret having been translated into stone, and 
the eccentricities of the Stuart details having 
been toned down to the Palladian standard of 
propriety. I do not, of course, cite this building 
as @ brilliant example. It is insignificant in 
8ize, - the style is one with which at the 
present moment we have but an imperfect 
sympathy. But it illustrates my nn air 
inasmuch as it is an evidence of the application 
of a definite principle of design, of a certain 
art of grouping and arranging the building 
as & whole, relying not at all for its success upon 
minor There is a central feature with 
supporting pavilions, retiring curtains and flank- 
ing wings. Its effect is obtained by mass, by 
proportion, and light and shade. The result, if 
not very charming, possesses the merit of a 
certain unity and completeness. If you turn 
now to its newer rival, you will see much the 
reverse of all this. is much excellent 
detail, statues, floral mouldings, and the rest. 
Some of the ornament is of a quite Grecian 
purity and beauty. But the general effect of 
the enormous mass is disappointing and un. 
satisfactory to a degree, and never, so far as 
I could ever learn, enlisted the sympathy or 
admiration of a single observer. To my mind 
there are few things in every way uglier 

that great tower, with the chimney- 

dodging behind ite parapets. The art of 


uping, of composition, of putting the whole 
i was Reynolds says, is nowhere 
visible. We saw at an earlier stage the author’ 
method of work, and here we see 
results, and cannot say that it is 
It is useful, however, in showing that 
will not alone answer our ends. The 
the civil engineer are ou 
sometimes even on & CO scale, 
lack of artistic effect is proverbial, because 
“ frame-making” is at fault,—the whole is 
in an artistic sense, well put together. 
ought, in passing, to pay a tribute to the 
deavour which has of late years been made in 
our Board schools to give @ dignified architec. 
tural effect by proportion, grouping, and colour, 
not without some satisfactory results; and 
would be a mere injustice not to point to the 
noble structure at South Kensington,—the com- 
pletion of which is now unfortunately postponed, 
—in which its accomplished architect has com. 
bined with ea 7 ability the pe a 
in general grouping and arrangement 
an care for the excellent but duly subor- 
dinated details. I may also allude, although I 
cannot specifically refer to, the works of some 
other of our more successful architects,—works 
which are characterised by an extreme, almost 
austere, simplicity and breadth of treat- 
ment, in which ornament scarcely finds a 
place, and where the whole effect is due to the 
other causes above adverted to. These 
however, exceptions to the general current 
architectural design, and stand oat in lonely 
isolation from the mass of unintelligent, un- 
restfal work which is everywhere only too rife. 
I fear that I have already trespassed too long 
upon your time, and that what commenced as a 
modest suggestion for discussion has turned out 
to be something not very unlike a sermon. I 
hope I have made my position clear, and it may 
bs thought worth the attention of at least some 
of our younger confréres. I believe that our 
habit of working in pen-and-ink,—with the 
rather than with the brush,—has much to answer 
for, and that the sooner we abandon or modify 
the practice, the better. The details,—the 
finish,—of our works are more likely to engage 
our attention in the former case, while broader 
considerations are likely to be a concomitant of 
the latter method. In any case, we should keep 
well before us the advice of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
and the examples of the successfal works of our 
ancestors. I know, of course, how it is to 
prescribe, and how difficult it is to It 
is something, however, towards arriving at the 
goal if we feel sure that we are upon the right 
road. Such a road, I submit, is to be found in 
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your attention. In conclusion, I am happy in 
being able to quote a stray passage from a most 
distinguished art-critic and brilliant writer. You 
will recognise the incomparable style, and you 
will, I hope, endorse the sentiment embodied : 


“While it is not to be supposed that mere size will 
ennoble a mean design, yet every increase of magnitude 
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will bestow on it a certain of nobleness. So 
is well to determine at first whether the 
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with this strong statement 
of my case, and thank yon fi 
which you have listened to 
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American Society of Civil 

The twelfth annual edn te 
will be held at St. Louis, Mo., beginning Tues- 
day, May 25th, 1880. Sessions for the considera- 
tion of prefessional subjects, and one for 
transaction of business, will A 
list of topics to be considered with reference to 
papers published in Transactions during the pre- 
ceding year has been published. Excursions by 
river and by rail from St. Louis are contem- 


plated, and it is that members of 
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the considerations I have ventured to urge upon | of 
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ENTRANCE TO OFFICES, 
READE'S BUILDINGS, DEANSGATE, 
MANCHESTER, 
are erected at the corner of 
Deansgate. bing @ are five 
-floor is arranged 


restaurant 
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SION COLLEGE. 


Tux piece of land on which it is proposed to 
erect the new buildings of Sion College, from 
the designs of Mr. Arthur W. Blomfield, is on 
the Thames Embankment, west of the site of 
the City of London Schools, but divided from it 
bya new street running north. The frontage 
towards the south (seen in the perspective view) 
is 75 ft. in width, by a depth of 100 ft., exclusive 
of that portion under which rans the Metro- 


ht may not be 
thrown on the arches of the subway, which are 
here close to the surface, but on the side retain- 
ing walls. The perspective shows how this is 
managed. A stone kerb and wrought iron rail- 
ing, not shown in the view, will enclose the 
forecourt from the road. 


occasions as a banqueting-hall, it has been 
Janned somewhat after the fashion of the Guild- 
ball ibrary, with a clear central area 26 ft. 


On the west side of the great library, and on 
the same floor, are librarians’ rooms, ap- 
either by — gy ad 
i or a library 

aoe Beamon south-west angle. 
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ENTRANCE TO OFFICES, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER.——Mr. W. Suarr Oopex, 
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SION COLLEGE: PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS ON THE THAMES EMBANKMENT.—Mn_. Aarave W. Biomrietp, M.A., ARCHITECT. 
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SHRUBSOLE MEMORIAL, KINGSTON-ON-THAMES.—Desiex sy Mr. Herren. 
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THE RESTORED CATHEDRAL, FRANKFURT-ON-THE-MAIN.—Here F. J. Denztxcer, ARCHITECT. 
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are wanting to complete the church, 
some other ing works. 
Of interest is the interior of the 


ART-UNION OF LONDON DISTRIBUTION. 


Tax ennual meeting and prize distribution of 
ee ee See 

ceum Theatre, kindly placed at 
the disposal of the Council by Mr. Henry 


Irving. 
_ Mx. George Godwin, one of the vice-presidents, 
was called on to preside. 
The Chairman said,—No one is more sorry, 
ladies and gentlemen, than I am, that our 
President, Lord Houghton, is unable 
to be present on this occasion. He has requested 
me to assure you that nothing but important 
business would have kept him away. I was 
most anxious that some other gentleman would 
have taken the chair rather than myself, for in 
former you must have had quite enough 
of me, Tam told that as vice-president it 
is my duty to take the chair in the absence of 
eo I will make no farther 
bat at once call upon Mr. J. A. 
one of {the members of Council, to 
read the report. 
Mr. Hallett then read the report of the 


Council, as follows :— 


The Council have to announce the sum of 12,0701. 16s. as 
the subscription of the year now closed. This is a larger 







THE RESTORED CATHEDRAL, FRANK- © 
FURT-ON-THE-MAIN. ; 




















. y 
pire were Mathias (1612), Ferdinand II. (1619), 
Leopold I. (1658), Karl VI. (1711), Karl VIL 

1742), Franz I. (1745), Joseph II. (1765), 

IL. (1790), and Franz IL. (1792). 
A new set of eight bells, cast at the 

Dresden Bell-foundry, was put up in 1878, the 
om bells having been destroyed by the 


‘ ene yee Lasse bore i one 
in urch-building annals of Germany. As 
already remarked, with the completion of 
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magnificent 

summated, while the finished Kaiserdom of 
Frankfart will henceforth take its place as the 
historically most important w. 
church architecture. 
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SHRUBSOLE MEMORIAL, KINGSTON. 
ON-THAMES. 


Ovr of the numerous designs sent in to the 
committee on the 25th of March last, three were 
selected as being best suited to the requirements 
of the site, the final decision being in favour of 
@ group in marble on a pedestal, the work of 
Mr. Williamson. 


is « brief su of the receipts and 
expenditure ; a detailed account will, as usual, be printed 


Amount of subscriptions ....01..0.00.++:s0s00-+ £12,070 16 0 


alter and finish the cathedral in accordance; The design we. illustrate in our present 

with the plans of its original architect. Herr number, ate Bs stood second, and is the for prizes ............ £4,155 10 0 

F. J. Denzinger was sppointed architect; he| work of Mr. Heffer, of Kilburn, who carried| Set spart towards providing 

had just completed the towers of the Gothic | ont, amongst other memorials, the well-known lated payments ..........0... 71 0 0 

cathedral of » erected by their | clock.tower erected in memory of the Prince| For print of the year, alma- 

builder only toa height of 150 ft. Consort, at Hastings, some years since. ———— it 4,251 4 0 

_ Denzinger, who commenced the undertaking| The Shrubsole Memorial is to take the form of ee ae ine O0-16 © 
in 1869, took down all the ugly structures cling- | drinking-fountain. Mr. Heffer’s design was| Agents’ commission and charges, 

ing to the rightly or Y, Te-| treated architecturally, the style harmonising}  *i#ements, printing, postage, rent, Ac... 2,873 2 0 


£12,070 16 0 
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with the Townhall, adjacent. 
The materials proposed to be employed were 
- | Portland stone for the lower portion ; Westwood 
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foundation of the church of atone 9 as 
Whos tho pouhaal ten bles ghey aie esis idol ena wed’ polished ce sain “iso 
son (afterwards Charles : SEs nianaisieasepinahnmpesanianectanines 
one Ls 75 each 
Stout) of this emperor had jast recovered from . sd . RN Riinictccuscotanicscnatbepransienioiees each, 
& sovere iliness, the Me rieenggete Ba ian se eS Cie cnn ~ ©» 
chapel to {the Saviour to be erected, connecting amount specified by the committee, viz., 5001. | Bag ag teal 0 » 
it at the same time with a collegiate chapter.| The above design was submitted under motto] j3 ” ‘* >” 
Chae oe ee pel wan saben by he Soup “Thames.” is . sovceccccnceseescecossosese 35 - 
Church of St. w, at the beginning o ation Cys Si in ita lB 20 | 
the thirteenth century, the old building having ae. : 1 ” 
been rendered unstable by the tooth of time. VALUE OF T Weinek@incaatee “Tho Wardes.” 5g 
preamps Agr nn was enlarged in the be-| FREEHOLD LAND AND BUILDINGS IN 10 China Tassos. iis ia a 
eenth century 40 Framed » Countess ord.” 
building of the pots and the ra Bs Bag de LEADENHALL.STREET. 10 Parian Statuetves, oe The Little Boatbuilder.” 
hundred years. Inter, ogni, the two" towers, |, Tt vale, of freahold property in dhe) 53 Fe te Pf ina 
dati times, were removed to make | >¢ighbourh ° was evi- 5 
prs asap ve large Gitte sear The biosal at arale which took last week at —— ie See + cate emer the eset a Fm 
first architect, Madern Gertener, carried the |tbesuction mart. Mesers. Hards, Vaughan, & | Chapel, This building, paid nota donk ceudillg on 
work only to a moderate height ; his successor Jenkinson submitted for sale the premises, 153, eyen: er Cho jrampeee, on the incorporation of the Society 
Hans von lheim, drew up the plans for the | Leadenhall-street, which are situated a few doors athe lined np — ve 
finished tower, and continued its construction. | {"°™ Gracechurch-street, and olose to Cornhill | 7), "edifice, though one of the smallest works of Mr. 
Two more masters succeeded the latter, the oat tentenns a _— Barry, beth for und elevation, one of tho mest 
b of a house, containing stories above is known bestowed elabo- 
1509, it waa resolved to close the vault aver the | €T0un4-foor, and a basoment, let on « a earag 
octagon, and to place a lantern upon the flattened | !¢98¢, ¢xpiri at Christmas next, ata rent of 4001. | "fn 1873, on the retirement of the late Sir Gilbert Scott, 
arch, building operations being thus brought to ccanm. Tho ground-dlecr consiete of a lacgn See Dey wen elected by the Conant Sasaiiey <t Os 
— a a the a were on the conclusion of the usual, term of five he 
in consequence great 1867 stated y underlet. property | was elected to the post. series of ann 
at nie maedionen mitotic ater covers aa axes of about 000 ayunse feet. The pen llr de pare panna may > nce 
house was said to be an old one, though per- | * a ae ot foe 
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thinker, 
students of the art. As honorary architect 
Academy 


get lige aay ge tal with that of other pro- | spreed deeply felt regret, has been canada for Mr 
1877, the tower was completed. mas- erg adjoining, 400/. annum represented | f. i cn tea Ea aren ener“ phon 
sivel. in oquare form, Mt coulianed’ tear more than half ite annual value. The | nexion with this stractare, not only ss, being, the ast 
octagon, richly adorned with beautiful window condition of the present building was such that work of the Pamented. architect, — ebly fall the 
uae. Seat rising at the same time from | tebuilding was not necessary, but should that be ge otpeatge ie — ee 
the four corners of the base. Dif. | decided upon by the , & large ° ay Le SI = oy aes 
fering from the conventional pyramids of reat on 0 uilding leone for se-atectlon be stchitects who designed thom A geinter, 08 
other church towers, it is closed in an original property was put up at Sceeececetetietes cans’ bio unane eamowhors on. tho 
manner by a which, in its turn, is sur. |®24 was ultimately sold for 10,0001. bee’ of his worky—en, engraving generally bears both 
designed i Hate ennres exactly as SSS hes the ‘stthor's name on the fitle-page,—bat, in 
in the itionsth gocher anertee Rise’| wroperty st Manchester —The Thatched | Sisee tec eeme’sf tus iaiviied twos! wore 

of first architect, Madern vada had og  Siketaiet Manchester, coven. debied for whatever smount of gratifation we may deriv 
become impracticable from want of funds, ing an area of $24 square less 99 yards, Amongst thoee more or let closely connected with ar 
reli ene eT aren the resto- | measurements into street, leaving net building | in general, in this country, the hand of death has been very 
ctielypeosoded with Only arama |i 225 ras sunt os chink reso 0 3 Ed ua Me Wine, hme rm 
cininad gies windows to mspecehs ane peathpeny Pe Pe Eee, Me ee ch scenery. His" River Soene in 
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Devonshire” was the second subject engraved for the Art- 
Union in its younger days. 2 cee 

barles Landseer, R.A., died in July, in his Sist year. 
His Tired H one of the earliest engravings of 


the Art-Union, was exceeding! lar, 

Mr, Paul Faleoner Poole, EA. died in § hae 
the age of 73. He was largely endowed with the idyllic 
and dramatic f ,~ added to a fine poetic ers 

But a short time since a prolific contributor to the walls 
of the Academy passed away in the person of Mr. E . 
Cooke, R.A. His practice was very varied ; perhape Se 
will be best remembered for his marine subjects,—the 
coast of Holland being a favourite resort,—a fine specimen 
in point was the “ Dutch Trawlers" engraved for the Art- 
Union. 

Another col Academic’an, recently deceased, was 
Mr. Henry O'Neil. He selected subjects generally of « 


i-histori genre character. An early engraving of 
the Art Union,  Jephthah’s Daughter,” was from # paint- 
ing by him. 


‘Mr. Valentine Bartholomew, the veteran flower-painter, 
died last year, 

The Art-Usion has had to regret the loss of Mr. C. H. 
Jeens,—line engraver,—while engaged for the Society on ® 
late from Mr. Burgess’s picture, “Stolen by ——- 
The plate of “Joseph and Mary” was engraved by -' 
His work was particularly distinguished for delicacy an 

grace, and extreme nicety of detail. eee 

In February, 1879, the Society of Arts, an institu o 
whose mission is, in many respects, cognate with haget : 
the Art-Union—had to lament the death of their able 
secretary—Mr. Peter Le Néve Foster. This Society has 
had a 1 share in the advancement of many schemes 
of ublic benefit, in various branches of art and science, 
pot the greater portion of the work naturally fell to _ 
Mr. Foster had an active part in the arrangement of the 
first great International Exhibition, He was ® very 
expert photographer, ard one of the founders of o 
Photographic Society. His was ® many-sided mind, an 
hundreds of persons will testify to the benefits derived from 
his advice and help, always at the service of all applicants. 

The Council have to lament the death of Mr. John 
Martin, one of its earliest members and, until failing 
health compelled his retirement from active life, a frequent 
attendant at their meetings. Mr. Martin's counsels were 
at all times valuable to his collesgues, especially so when 
financial questions had to be discussed. 

We must not fail to note, in passing, the death of one, 
an early, and until he left London, an assiduous member of 
this body, Professor Thomas Bell. He was Professor of 
Zoology in King’s College, and for many years secretary 
to the Royal Society. Some time since he took up his 
abode at the Wakes, Selborne,—formerly the residence of 
Gilbert White,—of whose history of that place Mr. Bell 
published a ‘new edition when in his 84th year. He died 
on the 13th of last month, aged 87. 

For the coming year, your Council have caused to be 
engraved, by the burin of Mr. A. Willmore, so well known 
for his treatment of marine subjects, a painting by Mr. 
Oswald Brierly, of “ The Loss of the Revenge "’ (exhibited 
in 1877), @ work most effectively embodying @ stirring 
episode of the war with Spain, which occurred in August, 
1691, and which was commemorated by the Poet Laureate, 
in nervous language, in the Ninteenth Century review, in 
March, 1878, 

A quotation from Mr. Tennyson’s work wi!] most vividly 
bring the seene before us :— 


A 

At Flores in the Azores Sir Richard Grenville lay, 

And a pinnace, like a flutter’d bird, came flying from far 
away: 

a Spasish ships of war at sea! We have sighted fifty- 
three !’’ 

Then sware Lord Thomas Howard: *’Fore God I am no 
coward ; 

But I cannot meet them here, for my ships are out of gear 

—— half my men are sick. I must fly, but follow 
quick. 

We are six ships of the line; can we fight with fifty- 
three?” 


II. 
Then spake Sir Richard Grenville; ‘‘I know you are no 
coward ; 
You fly them for a moment to fight with them again. 
Bat I’ve ninety men and more that are lying sick ashore. 
I should count myself the coward if I left them, my Lord 


Ho 5 
To these Inquisition dogs and the devildoms of Spain.” 
III. 
So Lord Howard past away with five ships of war that day, 


Till he melted like a cloud in the silent summer heaven ; 

a Er Bicheod bese in hand all his sick men from the 
an 

Very carefully and slow, 

Men of Bideford in Devon, 

And we laid them on the ballast down below 3 

For we brought them all avoard 


And they blest him in their pain, that they were not left 


to 8 


pain, 
To the thumbscrew and the stake, for the glory of the 


He had only a hundred i 
And he sail’d away trom Flores till the Bpanttea ae oan ett, 


ht, 
So heavi eather 
* Shall we fen t or shall we fly?” pein gs 
Good Sir S ,let is know, 
There'll ort wed 

re'll be us left by the time this sun be set.’ 
And Sir Richard said again ; “ We be all good English 


men, 
Hg, we bane these dogs of Seville, the children of the 


For I never turn’d my back upon Don or devil yet.’ 


And so Lord Thomas Howard, with his fi ips, sailed 
away, and he left the little Revenge, with pee | 
fi on deck, ya the fn sick below, to bear the 

h -three Spanish monsters, which 
came hugely tow: all round ber, 
cual tough edo, alse And the Sight wen 


A sa oninee they came with their pikes and masqueteers, i 
as 


And a dozen times we shook ‘em a dog that shakes 


ears 
When he leaps from the water to the land, 
1X, 
And the sun went down, and the stars came out far over 


But moment ceased 
never a 
fifty-three, the fight of the one and the 


came, 
after shi iJ 
under and ; 


Ship after ship, the whole night long, drew back with her 
and her ¥ B 
Fee eens gunk and many shatter’d, end so could fight 


Gad of battles, was ever ® battle like this in the world 


before ? 

8o th ht on, and Sir Richard was grievously 
Bd a Mine pe Pee By op He gee the surgeon who 
was attending to him was shot dead in the act ; 
night went down, and the sun smiled out, and forty of 
hundred were alain, and many more wounded, and 
powder almost speot, and the masts and rigging lying over 
the side: then Sir Richard called out to the gunner to blow 
up and sink the ship. 


And the gunner said “ Ay, ay,” but the seamen made 


reply : s 
- We have children, we have wives, 
dour lives. 


us go: a 
We shall live to fight again and to strike another blow. 
And the lion there lay dying, and they yielded to the foe, 


The Spanish Admiral was so struck 
duct of Sir Richard, that he sent off his 
on board his own ship. 

And the stately Spanish men to their flagship bore him 
then, : 
Where they laid him by the mast, old Sir Richard caught 

at last, a 
- they praised him to his face with their courtly 

re: > 
But a sal apa m their decks, and he cried : : 
‘I have fought for Queen and Faith like a valiant man 
and true; 
I have only done my duty as # man is bound to do; 
With a joyful spirit I Sir Richard Grenville die!’ 
And he fell upon their decks, and he died, 

The moment selected by the artist for his picture is just 
when the Spanish ‘Admiral’s barge is the 
Revenge to take off Sir Richard Grenville. There in 
the centre lies the little ship, the stump of one mast alone 
remaining, — wg ve es ———_ about a wounded 
lion, stand the panish war-ships, showing man: 
mark of the crashing English canon balla, toasting bs gotes 
near, lest the Revenge should be blown up and they be 
involved in her own ruin, and at last— 


—the little Revenge herself went down by the island crags 
To be lost evermore in ma‘n. 


This is a subject which cannot fail to have great interest 
for the Englich people, whose hearts ever warm to any 
story of the sea, on which so many of them have for 
certaries found a home, and many, alas! a grave,—and, as 
a picture, it is werfully designed ; the contrast between 
the towering forms of the Spanish men-of-war and 
little Revenge is admirably rendered, aud the back 

of calm sea, and misty headland, and cloud-flecked bri 
sky, are quite poetic in their treatment. 

The manner in which the translation, into black and 
white, has been made by Mr. Willmore 
maintain the high character of the engraver. 

In their report for the year 1878, the Council 
occasion to remark, when noting the of 
chester Art Museum :—“ The mention of this 
leads to a thought in connexion with the priceless 
contained in our National Gallery and British Museum. 
Great as their value is, as the chief art-training schools of 
~ metro _ o oa but eee how ~— of their 
influence for is lost, through want of a 
organised staff of able —— to guide and fe oy 
progress of the art-students who frequent them. — 
in the hope of seeing this need i 
humbly suggest whether these not be 
made more interesting and instructive to the general 
public than they are now,.”* 

In reference to this want, the Council are glad 
announced that a movement has been set on 
classical professors at King’s and Uni 
conjunction with the committee of the 8 
Lectures to Ladies, to provide for 
art, and to utilise the collections in the 
with that object, Mr.C.T. Newton, C.B., has 
taken to deliver the first course, 
lectures on Greek scul and painting, at the 
Theatre, University , a the months of 
and June next, commencing May The lectures 
be accompanied by visits to the Museum, and will have 
special nce to the works of art which can 

ere, 

Every movement tending to bring home s love of art to 
the masses, thus carrying forward is 


z 


The York Fine-Art Industrial Exhibition was opened on 
Wednesday, the 7th of May last. As long agoas 1866, a 
general exhibition of works of art and 
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invented by Mr. Gambier Parry, and 
ciiotet toy the of the Academy for his pictre 
in urst Church, It remains to be seen 

the method now by Sir F. Leighton will 
be successful. The vehicle is said to contain 
wax as its principal ingredient, with oil of spike- 
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 Lector, si monumentum requiris, eireumspice.” 


by a laudable ambition, had succeeded in reach- 
ing the highest positions in their professions. 
He deplored the removal of Temple Bar, which 
of time, but by the 
taste which seemed 
to have no regard whatever for the antiquary or 
archxologist. To demolish such a monument of 
our own past, while incurring great ex and 
trouble in bringing over and setting up 8 
Needle, was, he thought, a great anachronism. 
In conclusion, he claimed the bation of the 
meeting for the exertions by the Council 
pe sai in farthering the objects of the 
society. 

The motion for the adoption of the re was 
carried i or 


unanimously. 

Mr. James Hopgood said he had to perform an 
act of gratitude in proposing 

“That the warm thanks of the be given to 
Mr. Lewis Pocock and Mr. Edmund E, An henorary 
secretaries, for their continued efforts for the advance- 
ment of the prosperity of this Society,” 
He need say nothing to commend that motion 
to the . Mr. Pocock and the Chairman 
were a founders of the Art-Union, and 
had worked together for its advancement from 
the first year of its existence. The 


iven pleasure 
the work in which they had been engaged 
been successful. He begged tomove— 
“That this meeting offers its best thanks to Henry 
Irving, esq., for 
anti lek tekeat as moreso 


they have made,” 















Dent, Miss, Glo’ster-terrace; Dowdeswell, B, F., Bal- 
ted | ham; Ford, J. F., Stourbridge; Garland, O.,, Leaden- 


A. 8., Port Adelaide; Stephens, Nat., Mer. Taylors’ Hall 
Vidler. J. 0., Bye.” Ries : 

40l.~ Atchison, E. M., Lower Tooting; Coles, Jos., Ux- 
bridge; Giles, W., Melton; Grant, , King William. 
street, W.0. 3 Moyni PB. J., sl . 
ogton, W., i H estra: -, Great Tower-street 
Woodia, J.” Arthareieet, E.0. : 


35l.—Canney, C. A, Claremont ; , J., Va'- 
burg road; Afeikio A. -. Bolton 3 
; Novis, A. D., 


of its luminous qualities, while on the black 
the red appears more luminous; on a black 

the colour is more apparent, on a 
light background the form. A reason for this 
may be assigned in the fact that the eye is 
naturally attracted to the light, and in the latter 
case rests on the luminous background,—in the 
former on the colour itself. Another peculiarity 
is noticeable, that, though the colours are in 
reality the same, that relieving on the dark 




















panel ; Foskett, H., Co! 
—_ Dr., Dunfermline 

Randall, W. R., Bridge-end ; 

he, F. W., Constanti ple ; 

don; Wilson, B, P., Hobart Town; Yates, J., Chorley. 

301,—Bowness, A., H ; Burnand, T., Charles- 


. 
? 


J., Lewisham ; 
enborne, 8. T., Croy- 


0) 
Bowness, i, Hornsey : me will ee ee than that on 
Wolverhampton ; Dey, i. By De Mole, G., showing the mysterious cin ge. geen 


Woodville; Hackett, C., Hampstead; Harris, Rev. B. 

Chelmsford; Hewison, G., Newcastle, N.S8.W.; lon, JH. 

| Wilkinson, J. R., Skipton ; Williams, E. T., 
‘ae, 


251.—Ackers, B. J., Pimkaust Park; Carter, W. H., 
Melbourne ; Cowie, J., Falkirk; Elwes, A. C., Dart- 
mouth; Hayworth, Mesers. Darwen; Killick, G. B., 
Barrog, Bobine t. ¥.’ Lone Bans Bicua: 3, W., Wonk. 

arrow ; ine, T. F., .A.; Stoae, J. W., York- 
street ; Thomas, J. H., Lothbury; Thornton, ¥.; "s- 
road, St. John’s Wood ; Thornburn, W. B,, Great Queen- 
street; Webb, A., 22, New-street. 

201.—Arakelean, 8. T., Gepateniinenis Brett, W., 
Guildford-street ; Christie, W., W ; Davis, Jos., 
Birchin lace, Toderwick, = peers Pee Aas 

irchin- ; Ie b: ie ater- ; Jones, 
OE i A re ig 

righton ; Milton, J., jan. - : — 

Grimsby; Phillips, W.J., , Midhurst ; Rooke, 
J., Parliament-street; Schrodier, J. M., Manchester; 
Symonds, F., Oxford; Simpson. 

15.—Alford, 8. G., Camberwell: Braikenridge, G. J., 
Bush-hill ; Brierly, J., Whitefield; Cargitl, J. Leaden- 
hall-street ; Dillamore, A. J., Leeds ; Harris, Sam., Isle 
of Man; Harrison, Miss, Belsize Park ; Hogg, Rev.C. W., 
Homerton; Morgan, Rev. J. Lianelly; Naneor, J., 


consisted in the juxtaposition on one piece of 
paper, covered with a perfectly neutral tint 
prodaced by the blending of two complementary 
or opposite colours, of two similar patterns, one 
in red, the other in green; the effect of the 
former on the background is to make it appear 
of a greenish hue, that of the latter to make it 
appear of a reddish hue, and yet the back- 
in both cases is identically the same. 

eye possesses the power of creating the com- 
plementary colour to that on which it rests,—an 
t which may be easily tried by allow- 
ing oneself to look for a short time at some, say, 
reddish object, and suddenly turning to a sheet 
of white paper, which will immediately appear 
to have a greenish tint, or vice vers4. The pro- 
perty of mutually heightening and increasing 
each other’s effect, possessed by complementary 
opposite colours when juxtaposed, is increased 
when a black background is used. The same 
laws that apply to colours when used in their 
full are equally applicable to them 
when diminished either by degradation or by 
distance, and it is these degraded colours which 
appeal more directly to the person of taste. 
M. Charles Blanc next entered into the effect of 
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street; Rush, W., "s-court; Spalding & H 
Drory-lane Stratton, @. G., Mortiske, Waiawright, W.; 
AV 


pa F., Chalk-farm-road ; Crosbie, F., Barnet ; 


Peckham; Hemery, Mrs., Camberwell; H Ww. 
ag ay RE Bn me BE 
Eamboubelnets Middleton, H. G., Melbourne ; Schlep- | fully managed. The primary colours possessing 
pegrel, L., Copenhagen ; Sherlock, P. A., Railway Clear- | almost equal value, tend to destroy each other ; 
Wee House | cllrevileaicd, Ren FB. Homerton” | the colours to place together must be, as the 
% China Tozsa.—Leask,'W., Bilbao: Mason, . G., | lecturer remarked, companion colours, always in 
New Brighton; M‘Queen, G., Great Maribovough-ctrest | a lower key than the principal motive. As in 
Morey, Be. pomgg enn fay ort Robson, H- J-,| music the accompaniment played by a person 
shart a ee Bickley; ‘Thomas, ; Conmenves, of taste serves only to support the singer or the 
Williams, R., Ludlow; Young, O., soloist, so in artistic decoration the accompany- 
A Framed Proof of the Countess of Bedford.—Allport, iog colour must never clash with or drown the 
8., Padstow ; Andrew, A., Oldham ; Blow, J., Greenwich ; | chief motive ; for in all decoration one colour must 
prevail, and yet throughout all an inequality 
of tones must be observed. In Rembrandt it is 
teh Tee of prevails; in Paul Veronese it is 
" os Ayres ; Leitch, J., Claughton ; Lio: ight. effect of grey on colours next formed 
Lo Wen Ken gta gardens; M ley W, é., Cale- the subject of the lecturer's remarks. Grey, a 
beak ; Methows Be ag yee bee Maxwell, W-» Not- | non-colour, affords the eye repose, and as such, 
Kseintiicld; Morris; Dr-J., Portmadoc ; Morgan, J.’B., | 18 & valuable aid to the decorator ; but its use 
Norwich; Nicholls, W., Shelborne-road; Parris, W. B., | must be very sparing in all compositions in which 
Lombard-street ; Priestman, G., Richmond, | warm colours or tones are uot prevalent. The 
A addition of grey to cool colours tends to produce 
a triste effect, but in the hands of the artist 
this is a quality of great value in its place, 
possessing a beauty which, under certain con- 
ditions, is admirably suitable. The addition of 
grey to warm coloars, or, —— the placing it 
* Deledeann *| beside warm colours, produces harmonious 

.» Cieveland-square ; . 
Fe Tarr? Genieatens ma, Dawson & Son; | effects of great delicacy, and, as the lecturer 
Keye, Lt.-Gen., Steyne, Worthing; Proven, W. S., Bal-| pointed out, if not so much suited to architec- 
lerat j —* Mrs. @ ; Winchester, 4. 8.,/ tral or mural decoration was a combination 
o admirably suited for ladies’ attire. The har- 
ies of what the lecturer termed “ neigh- 
i or analogous colours, as green and 
w, orange and red, are always charming 
decoration. Bat in possession of even 


Bothams, J. C., Salisbury ; Bowden R., 
many, N., Barcelona; Chinn, é m 

House; Christie, W., Walsall; Coverley, R., ; 
Crosby, Mrs. H., Sydenham; Grimmo, G., Bethnal-green- 
road; Hale, B., Tunbridge Wells; Holmes, J., Leeds ; 





. $ . 8, Monte Video; 
Wiggins, 8., Tu'se-bill; Willes, Miss, Old Ford; Wright, 
W., Runcorn; Z. Z. Z. i “ 

A Parian Statuette, “ The Little Boatbuilder.”—Barnes, 
W. A., Mark-lane; Buddle, T., Auckland, N.Z.; Brace, 


quite L., Barcelona; Warren, F., ng oe Welch, 


’ 


A vote of thanks to the chairman brought the 
proceedings to a close. 
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COLOUR IN DECORATIVE ART. 


all the laws which regulate celour, the deco- 
M. Cuartes Branc has resumed his courses of | rative artist is still far from attaining satis- 
lectures onthe Decorative Artsand the Artists of | factory results, unless to this practical know- 


he is able to add the sentiment 
is capable of appreciating 
esthetic value. Drawing 
the soul, and where these 
combined the result is un- 
it remarked, into black and 
i able to throw all 


the Renaissance. The eminent Academician has 
not yet concluded in the former of these 
his explanation of the laws which regulate 
colour, a correct understanding of which forms 
so essential a part of the decorator’s edu- 
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important colours is very poetically expressed.* 
The author has in this shown how small 
in itself is the effect of any colour, its virtue 
depending on its contrast or harmony with other 
colours. Between the extremes of black and 
white each colour possesses its character proper 
to it alone. Yellow is ‘the eldest son of the 
light”; the Chinese regard it as the most 
beantiful of colours; it is the colour of the most 
of all aliments, corn; mingled with 
black we find it on the most terrible animals 
and most deadly of insects, the panther, the 
tiger, and the wasp; and the same contrast 
finds favour in — Pg = 
ions are the most fierce,—in 
cod th Naobian women’s costume. Red is 2 
colour admired by all nations; wrapt in it the 
sun rises and sets; it tinges with carnation 
the blood, the face, and human body. Red 
an expression of dignity and pomp, 
and mingled with more sombre hues, forms the 
majestic robe of the judge, the costume of the 
princes of the church, the attractive uniform 
of the soldier. The expression of blue is 
that of unblemished purity, the colour of 
the celestial ether, the unruffied ocean; of 
all the colours, blue reaches highest in the 
scale of light and shade, and descends lowest ; 
and from this fact no colour is more susceptible 
to wsthetic treatment in the hands of the artist. 
To a very different sentiment does its comple- 
mentary, orange, correspond. In nature its part 
is an im nt one, mingled with the dawn, 
and dashing through the rose of the evening; it 
adds a glory to the ever-dramatic retreat of the 
sun. Green, the colour which nature has most 
made use of as a background for her works, 
suits most conveniently for the same purpose in 
the hands of the artist. Green is a colour which 
always affects the mind pleasantly, the eye 
agreeably; it is the colour of the promising 
spring, and only when mingled with black in 
the sombre ivy as it clings to the ruined wall 
awakes the sentiment of sadness. Violet is a 
colour the effect and signification of which is 
great. In the rites of the Roman Catholic 
Charch it is used in times of abstinence; in its 
true tone, such as the solar spectrum shows it 
us, violet is a colour which has been brilliant 
and rich, but which is so no longer. We see, 
therefore, that colours possess in themselves a 
character not alone optical, but to a great extent 
moral, and by their close connexion with senti- 
ment, apart from religious and national prefer- 
ences. All is not relative, as M. Charles Blanc 
observes ; all is not arbitrary and variable, even 
in what appears to be the most variable and 
most arbitrary of all things in the world,— 
colour. However variable may be in reality its 
effect, each colour possesses its own character 
which stands in relation to our sentiment. 








RESUMPTION OF THE TAY-BRIDGE 
INQUIRY. 

THE inquiry into the Tay Bridge catas- 
trophe is now resumed, and is being carried on 
at the Court of the Wreck Commission, at West- 
minster. We shall not attempt for a moment 
to anticipate the result. Nor would we saya 
word tending to throw blame on any one con- 
cerned in the affair from an ex parte statement, 
or even from the evidence of a professional 
man, till both sides of the question are fairly 
before the world. But it is interesting to point 
out how very closely the testimony of Mr. Law, 
M. Inst. C.E., who has carefully inspected the 
wreck of the structure, bears out the views 
which we expressed as soon as the main fea- 
tures of the case became known. 

Mr. Law laid before the Commission his esti- 
mates of the weights and particulars of the 
bridge. We are at a loss to see why these mat- 
ters are allowed to come before the world as 
estimates. Not that we wieh in any way to 
disparage the claims of those of Mr. Law 
to be received as reliable. But this part of 
the case is not one, in our opinion, to be 
dealt with on the opinion of any man. The 
actual weights and dimensions ought to be, and 
no doubt are, accessible, and it is to these that 
the tribunal of inquiry should give publicity. 
Not England alone, but engineering Europe, is 
interested in the matter, and all those concerned 
in building have a right to demand that the 
actual facts should be laid before the world. 

Mr. Law estimates that for each 245 ft. of 
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intermediate span the weight upon the rollers 
was nearly 280 tons. The weight of the iron. 
work of each pier he estimates at nearly 105 tons. 
The train he takes at 130 tons, of which the 


F 


any pier at once he makes to be nearly 94 
The pressure of wind to overturn 


carriage on the bridge, which is a of im. 

as to the h that the train had 
left the rails, and against the girder, he 
puts as from 40 Ib. to 41 Ib. per square foot. 


The area above the upper rollers, on 
wind would take hold, Mr. Law calculates 
3,750 ft. ; while Mr. Stewart and Dr. 
it out 3,808 ft. To overturn a pier 
upon it, the two last-mamed gentle 
that a pressure of 343 lb. per superficial foot 
would be required. Mr. Law makes it 32°6 lb. 
per foot. It is more easy to understand a dif- 
ference of opinion as to the area exposed, than 
it is to understand the latter variation of opinion. 
The first is matter of fact,—the particular 

of the ironwork of this bridge; the other is 
matter of dynamical proportion. M 

the respective areas by the 

we have a difference of seven per cent. in the 
two estimates of the stability of the structure. 

Mr. Law has followed us in pointi 
while the weight of the train woul 
be an element of stability, the area 
would be an element of danger; 
latter effect would be more considerable 
the former. And more than once appears 
his evidence the significant words “on 
assumption that there are no holding - 
bolts.” The narrowness of the 
proportion to its height, the want 
plates, and the want of holding-do 
perhaps points of more general 
professional world than the actual q 
ironwork. Not that we for a moment 
value the latter. No doubt a structure 
resist @ given destructive force if the 
ployed had a tensile strength of twenty 
per sectional inch, while it would fail 
it had only a tensile strength of 158 
sectional inch. But that question 
the Tay Bridge. The wider question 
all bridges of similar design. 
enormous stress to which the wind 
recently given in our own pages, 
bridge was actually exposed, we think 
minor details somewhat lose their importance. 
It may be quite true that the strength of 
bridge, as actually built, was not that of w 
the design was susceptible, if carried out in 
best possible manner. But assuming that to 
the case, it does not follow that the design, if 
carried out in the best possible manner, was at 
all adequate to resist the force 
as that by which we know that the Tay Valley 
has been swept. It is this 
question that is the most i for 
engineering profession to settle. 

We think it right to call attention to one item 
of evidence, which, if correctly reported, has 
@ good deal of significance. Mr. Albert Grothé, 
an engineer who superintended the 
the Tay Bridge for the contractors, stated, on 
the 22nd ult., that, in consequence of the un- 
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the piers, the larger spans were altered from 
215 ft. to 245 ft., and the smaller spans from 
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* 
he passage will be found on page 83 of the edition of 
7, Binz dens le Parure et Je Vétement,” by M. 


maximum portion of the weight that could comeon | been safe to define 
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nomenclature for modern steels, and I only 
echo the opinion of many of our best known 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 


Ir is really next to impossible to say anything 
new about the collection of drawings in the 
architectural room at the Academy. The 
same manner of drawing and the same treat- 
ment of adopted styles succeed each other 
year after year; and the drawings which, 
from their size and elaboration, occupy the 
most prominent position, consist so com- 
pletely of imitation architecture that it seems 
in regard to most of them to be simply a 
question of more or less archwological correct- 
ness rather than of design. The only point we 
can single out as characterising the present 
year’s collection is, that Gothic does not appear 
to be by any means so killed out as the general 
success in our streets of the Queen Anne and 
Jacobean fashions might have led one to suppose. 
Bat we cannot, of course, be sure whether this 
rather unexpectedly large representation of 
Gothic is not due to a somewhat ial selec- 
tion in hanging, a strictly Gothic architect being 
ostensibly the chief referee in the matter. 

Not only is there a good deal of Gothic, but it 
is remarkably conservative Gothic; there hardly 
seems an attempt to evolve anything new out of 
the well-known materials. There are, however, 
admirable specimens of reproduction of Medieval 
architecture,—better could hardly be seen, as 
far as that goes ; and, of course, if ancient styles 
are to be reproduced, it is better that it should 
be well done. Among these, “ St. Oswald’s Col- 
lege, Ellesmere, Shropshire,” by Messrs. Car- 
penter & Ingelow, is a very satisfactory example 
of modern Thirteenth-century Gothic, solid and 
unaffected, and not too much ornamented. Mr. 
J. L. Pearson sends the perspective view and 
two or three of the elevations of his Truro 
Cathedral. We are always glad to see ele- 
vations sent to the exhibition, having con- 
stantly maintained that geometrical drawings 
ought to occupy a larger space among the archi- 
tectural exhibits than they usually do, and that 
there has been far too mach of mere draughts- 
man’s perspective drawing and colouring. We 
must own, however, that Mr. Pearson’s composi- 
tion appears to considerably more advantage in 
the perspective than in the elevations, which 
are somewhat hard and wiry in effect. The 
cathedral is a good example of the style of 
Gothic which the author has practised for some 
time past,—a style plain and massive in general 
treatment, partly founded on a brick type of 
building, but in which, nevertheless, verticality 
of line is predominant. It is so common for de- 
signers who are aiming at verticality of effect to 
run into gimorack, that it is the more credit to 
Mr. Pearson’s taste and discernment in handling 
his materials that he is able to give this effect of 
height and aspiration without losing grandeur 
and solidity. Mr. F. T. Baggallay sends a design 
for a baptistery,—an octagon building with a 
dome roof, which does its author much credit ; 
it is rather overdone with detail, and wants 
simplicity, but is clever and admirably drawn. 
The author would have done better for his 
design, however, if he had gone in boldly for a 
stone dome instead of his leaded one, which 
makes’a poor finish to the substructure. Mr. 
Brooks’s “South-east View of St. Mary’s, 
Woolwich,” is as absolutely like a work of the 
Middle Ages as anything could be, and is no 
doubt a charming specimen of really artistic 
pen-and-ink drawing. 


piece of Late Gothic, with some 
pointe of treatment. This santa we sepee: 
duce in our present number. Mr. Brydon’s 
competitive design for the Theological College, 
Ha h,” has the merit of quietness and 
— Fe a cuit Parposs, an far ea ontward 
; is con 3 one Cannot, of course, 
fully judge of the suitability of such a building 
unless a plan Fm A view of “ Grafton 

course of restoration, 

Mr. John Birch, is na alain 
as how much more practical and unaffected 
appears the genuine Medimval house, as com- 
pared with the strenuous efforts to be picta- 
resque which are so obvious in many modern 
of architecture. gee bas: 
Domestic architecture in the exhibition seems 
to vary between Jacobean and Queen Anne imi- 


tation, and the style of house which an eminent 
Oxford sstheticist calls “hut-building.” This 
so ‘of phe wer en rer 
tion‘of im a as 

of “ Woodhouse, Devon,” by Messrs. 

Peto, where the building seems thrown toge- 
ther anyhow, and the gutters, flying in the air 
over the slopes of the lower roofs, seem as if 
put up before people had learned how to do 
such things in a workmanlike and 
manner. There are specimens of hut-build. 
ing by other and very able hands, sc of 
them charming as drawings; as to design, the 
object seems to be to impress the 
with the belief that the house has been put up 
piecemeal by workmen proceeding on no fixed 
plan, and each putting up his own bit and dove- 
tailing it on to the rest as well as he can, and 
that brick and stone have become so or 
costly that we have been obliged to return 
largely to timber. We do not call this kind of 
thing architecture, though it is possible, no 
doubt, to make it look very pretty, in its way, 
ina drawing. There is something pleasing and 
original in Mr. R. C. Page’s design for “ Over 
Darwen Town Hall”; and there are one or two 
interesting drawings of old mansions in 
course of restoration or addition, a 
certainly the “restorations and to 
the Chateau de la Jourdaye,” at Morbihan, in 
France, by Mr. Goldie, should be noted; the 
old part of this house is something quite out of 
the usual experience of English architects, and 
has quite a volume of history init. The “ New 
Wing and Restorations to Rawdon House, 
Herts,” by Messrs. George & Peto, has the 
same kind of antiquarian interest, though of 
course not of so peculiar or eccentric a type; it 
is a very picturesque Elizabethan house, with 
many bays, and a tall, narrow, prim, Jacobean 
porch stuck in between them. Mr. R. W. 
Gibson sends a “ Design for a Town Residence 
for a Prince,” a student’s design; it is, at all 
events, not ‘“‘hut-building,” and has some 
stateliness and effect ; the mass of plain, square, 
pyramidal roof over the centre is, however, a 
defect. 

The most sati part of the architec- 
tural exhibition is the decorative work; there 
is not much of it, certainly; but here, at least, 
there is not that mere copying and artificial 
picturesque which the buildings show so much 
of. In decoration, people can go to the colours 
and forms of nature, which are ine 
and there is more room for variety in the 
thousand details of decoration than in buildings 
which must have certain main points in common. 
Mr. Aitchison has sent one of the best designs 
for room decoration, and one of the prettiest 
drawings which we have seen from his hand, 
the “Decoration of Drawing-room, at 1, 
Grosvenor-street.” His two elaborate drawings 
of the decoration of the Arabic room in Sir F. 
Leighton’s house do, of course, come under the 
head of imitative art, as far as the details are 
concerned; there is room, however, for 
special effects in combinations, and this 
opportunity has not been neglected. The 
view of a “Library at Kensington,” from the 
designs of Mr. W. Burges, is a splendid 
coloured drawing of an interior, rich and effec- 
tive in a high degree, and one of the best things 
of its kind we have seen; it is only to be re- 
gretted that the author should have marred so 


y 
place, and the foolish gilt gingerbread figures in 
front of it. Tho" Decorstion for = Door,” by 
Mr. Day, whose work on decoration we noticed 
the other day, is pleasing, and we notice it 
eats door, rer aoe co 

» ins i 
iguaring them, on oa cae: ths Mahteneta teen 
decoration now. The architrave would have 
done better with a slightly heavier, and more 
massive treatment; the 


tive design, such as might be suitable 
egy gn eget ier oer 

r. F. T. Piggott, which mach ; 
it shows what pedir ed ees aie 


form 
should be, and is very carefully and finely 
executed. 
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THE PAISLEY FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
AND MUSEUM. 


my own expense. In the that they will kindly agree 
to this pee = have asked Mr, Hearyuan, 
from w nalkieeg weve svete, to 
plans, ow an to the lending 
ibcery, more adequate accommodation for giving out 
books, a new and more commodious room for the 
, and a large addition to the museum, together with 
a pemyeliog wf ag meyers nore may be provided 
uae poeneaae Sent be submitted for the approval of 
A age and wat comengine, eae eneehs ay, aiken in 
ir present or such modifications as may be 
meet with that I am prepared at once 
to with the work.—I have the honour to be, my 
dear Provost, yours a 
( ) Parez Coats, 
Provost MacKean, P A 


On the motion of the chairman (Bailie Clark) 
it was unanimously agreed to recommend the 
Sir Peter Coate’s muni- 








IMPROVED MATERIALS FOR ARTIST. 
PAINTERS. 


Mr. W. H. Hotman Hunt read an instructive 
and interesting paper at the Society of Arts, on 
the 21st of a entitled, “‘ The Present System 
of obtaining ials in use by Artist Painters, 
as compared with that of the Old Masters.” 
We print the concluding paragraphs as con- 
taining an important suggestion :— 

The evidence given amounts, I think, to this, 
that in this day,—150 years after the com- 
mencement of English art,—we have no more 
mastery of our craft, as such, than that with 
which meg: Gainsborough, and Reynolds 
commen their careers. Reynolds’s very 
mistakes testify to his anxiety to establish some 
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though our pretensions would not 
tions, in our humble way we might be proud 
that we should be repeating the 
the gods—the directing of inert matter to 
spiritual end. 








THE PROPOSED CORPORATION 
BUILDINGS FOR GLASGOW, 


Tue meeting of the council, held on the 20th 
of April, was rather lively, the plans of Mr. 
Carrick for the internal work being severely 
criticised. Mr. Reid and Mr. Smith, wwo of the 
principal objectors to the corporation scheme, 
argued strongly in favour of the competitors 
being allowed to submit both internal and ex- 
ternal designs. Mr. Reid, in fact, argued that 
Mr. Carrick’s plans were altogether defective, 
and the proposed arrangement of the new 
council-chamber was far from being good or 
effective for the purpose. In addition to a bad 
interior arrangement, he thought they had 
failed in not finding good accommodation for 
the reporters; and besides, they had utterly 
ignored the claims of the public to some accom- 
modation which they might depend upon it 
would be demanded some day or other. He 
considered that the council should give a pre- 
mium, of say 5001., for the external elevation, 
and another premium of 500i. for an internal 
arrangement ; and, of course, he would give 
second premiums in each case. Then he would 
grant a premium for a combined internal and 
external elevation and arrangement. The suc- 
cessful architect, or architects, should be en- 
trasted with the execution of the plans, so that 
they might be effectually carried out. The 
large majority of the council, however, as already 
stated, agreed to abide by the original deci- 
sion, and to issue the following instructions to 
competitors :—‘‘ The magistrates and council, 
understanding that some difference of opinion 
exists as to what alterations would, under the 
instructions to architects, as published, be ad- 
missible on the plans of the internal arrange- 
ments of the proposed Municipal Buildings, 
desire it to be understood that these plans are 
intended to represent the requirements of the 
Corporation, and to exhibit in a general way 
how these requirements should be carried cut. 
Any competitor may, however, suggest such 
alteration on the plans as, while carrying out 
the general —— thereby indicated, 
may be considered better or more accordant 
with an effective elevation.” In reference to 
this instruction opinion is varied. Lord Provost 
Collins has more than once been twitted with 
bringing disgrace on the city, aud in reply his 
lordship has intimated that if the designs sub. 
mitted are not approved by the council, he will 
pay the “ premiums himself, and let them begin 


de novo.” 
The question of expense has been weighi 

heavily with the Council, and it is to be f 

that an error will ultimately develop which will 
not only surprise the Council itself, but the rate- 
payers. The sum of 150,0001. is mentioned ; 
but what is to be thought of that amount when 
Manchester,—a city of no more importance 
than Glasgow,—lately spent close on a million 
sterling on the same object. Of the 


amount is expected to reach about 200,0001. ; 
bat competent architects consider that neither 
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of these sums will be mate to meet the 
necessities of the case. _ 

Lord Provost Collins is y firm on this 
point, and in speaking of the character 
the building as compared with that which hae 
late years been constructed in Manchester, 
said,—As to the style of architecture speci- 
the committee very carefully considered 
and they resolved to specify the 

lest architects should prepare elevations 
according to styles altogether unsuitable for a 
public building. The Manchester building was 
as @rock to be shunned rather than a 








i 


larly large sums have been expended on build- 
iogs which have not the imposing grandeur 
which the Glasgow Municipal Buildings will be 
expected to have. Of course, the site of the 
new buildings in Glasgow will practically cost 
nothing, and that is a question which has some- 
thing to do with limiting the aggregate 
amount. The sites to be vacated by the Cor- 

and its trusts, it is believed, will realise 
@ sum almost sufficient to defray the cost of the 
new site. 








A NEW WORKHOUSE FOR ST. PANCRAS. 


Tue St. Pancras Guardians have decided upon 
@ large and costly new workhouse for the parish. 
The project was settled at the first meeting of 
the new Board last week, when Mr. Guerrier 
moved that the Board determine to build the 
new workhonse. The cost of the land, he said, 
was estimated at 10,000/. and the building at 
60,0001. He added that by the erection of the 
new workhouse they would save 3,0001. a year, 
in out-door relief, without neglecting the de- 


serving poor. 

In supporting the proposition, Mr. Byrne said 
that the existing workhouse was quite sufficient 
for the purpose for which it was built, but not 
for the increasing population. He observed that 
they had hitherto played with the question, but 
they could do that no longer. He added thatduring 
the three years in which they had had the snb- 
ject before them they had lost 64,190 times 5d. 
in consequence of there being more inmates in 
the egg ge than allowed, which amounted to 
1,3371. 

The motion was carried unanimously, and the 
question of site referred to a committee for 


inquiry. 


THE MYSTERIES OF THE ALEXANDRA 
PALACE, 


Tar Alexandra Palace has been subject to 
another vicissitude, and to-day the lessees who 
have had charge of the entertainments daring 
the last three years give up possession to the 
owners of the building and grounds, by whom, 
so far as we have been able to gather, the 
establishment is in fature to be conducted. The 
four days’ sale, last week, of the property 
belonging to Messrs. Bertram and Roberts, the 
retiring leasees, attracted only a limited attend- 
ance, and there was such a paucity in the 
biddings for the varied fittings and fixtures, 
which it was stated at the sale had cost the 
lessees s of 5,0001., that something like 
two-thirds of the entire property offered was 
bought in. It was stated at the close of the 
sale on Saturday afternvon last that on pos- 
session being given to the Financial Association 
as the owners of the Palace, it will immediately 
be in the hands of the contractors for 
internal refitting, including the whole of the 
necessary buffets and the theatre. As we 
understand, the refitting is to be actively 

with, so as to admit of the Palace 
being re-opened with its varied class of enter- 
tainments simultaneously with the commence- 
ment of the sammer season. 

If the complete history of this undertaking 
were written, what a wonderfal story it would 
be, what an insight would be given into the 
m of financing! Some people say the 
account might be headed, “ Wrong never comes 


Right.” 














Municipal for Edinburgh.— 
The Edinburgh Town Council are discussing 
the i of having new manicipal build- 
ings and a Town-hall built on the present site of 





the City Chambers. 
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‘in inlaid coloured materials, slight! 


(Mr. Stayton), the Vestry of Chelsea have just 
laid down five experimental or test pieces of 
pavement in King’s-road, near Sloane-square, 
about 100 yards of each, viz. :— LS 

lst. Asphalte 1 in. thick by the Société 
Frangaise des Asphaltes (Limited). 

2nd. Ordinary 3-in. Yorkshire paving, by Mr. 
T. Twiner, the Vestry’s contractor. 

Srd. Patent Ferrumite Stone, by the Ferra- 
mite Paving Company of Portsmouth 

4th. Patent Victoria Stone, by the Victoria 
Paving Stone Company. 

6th. Thames Silicated Stone, by Messrs. 
Hodges & Butler, of East Greenwich. 


The result will be watched with considerable | i 


interest, as in all probability a considerable 


outlay for repaving will have to be incurred in j 


Chelsea in the course of a few years. 








IMPROMPTU. 
Written on leaving Venice in an irritable mood, 
O Venice! 
We flee from thee, 
Th: ane Ay Oe omega 
on no more; 
But all who visit thee : : 
Repeat the story of thy restless knishts. 
*Twas within thy walls that Shylock claim’d his bond, 
Within thy walls a race exists, 
Bloodthirsty to the full as he,— 
race _— like Othello, 
un on sleepers, murdering rest, 
These — knew, 


To make their “ marks.” 


show, 
As I can show the “ places.” 
I stood and sigh’d upon the Bridge of Sighs, 
A x and a culex on each hand ; 
Let Ruskin dwell upon ‘‘ the Stones of Venice,” 
My own skin bids me stay away. 

I can now well understand B *s description of how 
that poor Childe Harold suffered in Venise (see canto iv., 
verse 7) :— 

** T saw and aos f parr ne iat hue, 

came like truth, a: i i 
whatsoe’er they Peete ont 
My mind with many a form which aptly seems 
A. 


Such as I sought for, and at moments ‘ 








COLOUR. 


THE papers on chromatic decoration recently 
read, and your own observations, have given 
prominence to this subject, many of our daily 
contemporaries having noticed it. Both papers 
read are interesting and important, but do 
not contain any practical suggestions whereby 
the neglect of the study and practice of colour, 
as applied to external architecture,—a neglect 
which their authors lament,—might be reme- 
died. It may not, then, be ill-timed to suggest 
a memorial to the Council of the Institute 
urging that every alternate year the Pugin 
travelling student be required to direct his 
attention specially to this subject, and visit 
some city famed for architectural details in 
colour,—Florence, Monreale, Palermo, Granada, 
Cordova, Algiers, Tunis, or Cairo,—bringing 
home the work of his pencil and brush for per- 
manent exhibition at the Institute and the 
Association. By this means familiarity with the 
best examples of colour in architecture would 
be promoted, the principles of application would 
soon be understood, and,—so charming is this 


bandmaiden of our art,—colour would soon take | i 


ite place as one of the ordinary details of our 
street compensating in a large measure 
for the dulness of our northern climate, espe- 
cially our London abnormal climate. 

It has often been said that colour would be 
out of harmony with our opaque atmosphere. 
But we must demur to this assertion, and assert 
that bright, contrasting colour is a necessary 
compensation for the evil. If of necessity we 
must live in air more or leas foggy, that surely 
is an urgent reason for making our surroundings 
a. ae ont. chowtal an. Saute le, by way of 


“The columns of all 
colours, of marble and granite, are innumera- 
ble. Through circular, pointed, and 
arches,—the voussoirs of many colours, and cut 
in ornamental forms,—glimpses are obtained of 
cool bright courts, decorated with coloured tiles 
and arabesques. The pavements in zigzag 
other patterns, in red, black, an 
walls are lined, from 9 ft. to 12 ft. in height, 
with Persian tiles in soft colours. Above this is 


carved 
EXPERIMENTAL FOOTWAY PAVEMENTS. | in, on tn--whibeian hers re po: 


Actine upon the advice of their surveyor star rans into and interlaces with another, form. 


ing a wonderfully complicated design, and 
ese inane peuleah shgeieniail 
ision that the eye is 

After the first surprise, it is seen that the most 
elaborate pattern resolves itself into some simple 
geometrical form often repeated. 

minarets abound with white arches and pilasters 
inlaid with black marble, and are models of 


marble, sometimes carved, sometimes inlaid 
or bailt of parti-coloured materials.” When it 
is remembered that these rich decorations are 


fallon a moving panorama of picturesque and 
graceful costumes, embroidered dresses of de- 


black,—it will be admitted that a 
of colour still exists in the East, which in these 
days of rapid and inexpensive travel is 
accessible; and if taken advantage of oa 
fied English students, would secure our 
buildings of the fature the much-needed addi- 
tional charm of colour so ably contended for in 
the papers of Mr. Edis and Mr. Seddon. The 
principles in the Arab examples referred to are, 
coe equally applicable to every 
sty 

Of late years the colour of the costume of 
English women has wonderfully improved in 
harmony and beauty. It is reported that the 
ladies at a soirée of artists, 


E 


F 
i 
i 


taste, 

For thus cultivating and applyi 
talents, the thanks of all artists are due to them. 
It is a practical move in the right direction, for 
if costume becomes richer in colour and more 


to be influenced, and those days of the 
past, when all the arts were realities in 








building of a church for the newly-created 
ishop o t 
district were only identical with scores of others 


able to say that reliable returns proved that no 
fewer than 20,000 new houses were put up in the 
metropolis last year, half of them within 











Mibrabs and | i 








sen ln ar "Te —.. 
ches dhedina'te dnote anll Genial te tees cn 
Trouville, comprising a large centre hall for 
musical and other entertainments, and severa} 
acres of land have been set apart for recreation 
 tsast cna bunteallghinied tea tune dteeaiy 
been taken by builders for villa 
residences, and a of residences on the 

oy ea ay Mr. 
- Nesbitt Kemp appointed architect 
to the Company. 

} - aaeen 


























builder, of Stratford, and the 
upon it is by ae ane ent 
Stony Satford, and London, and is the gitt of 
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CHUROH-BUILDING NEWS. Miscellanen, oo .—On the 28rd of 

of the a eB Y entertained at dinner the 

Stoke Damerel ( .—A meeting An Ancient Crypt in Buckinghamshire, | WTKmen who have been engaged in the build- 
as been held to consider the present Probably few persons, even among ecclesiastical | img Operations of the co s hall. The 
ecoommodatic eae a srchitects, know thet beneath the chancel of | diner was held st lagons ball, Besinghall 
church, and to discuss the question Wing Church there is a crypt which dates from | Street, . Horner & Horner, the 
or renovation. dioonss tap cual a amen early times. The Times says this firm employing the workmen) preciiat The 































650 persons, and with chairs and overcrowding | extent of two-thirds of its height with 
700 be packed into the i ra |S2d human remains. It consists of a central | the company had shown towards the workmen. 
built as the little country 300 | Portion, in plan e sort of truncated trapezium, | Mr. George Barnes Williams, the architect of 
very small village, which Devonport was about 13 ft. in length from east to west, and | the » in acknowledging the toast, said 
years ago, but Devonport hed now outgrown | about 6 ft. in breadth from north to south. At | that all the time the workmen had been engaged 
altogether in every respect the mother ite western extremity are the remains of # small | Tea6 satisfaction had been expressed at the 
of the parish of Damerel. Historically | window, or “squint,” which orignally opened | *tiotly honourable, quiet, and respectable 
nk aun y the church possessed 00/n50n the nave of the church. This central| manner with which the large body of work- 
interest. He tap comet Mr. gape | chamber is surrounded by an pera ag Se tee ee ives, Howse gyesily 
the architect, was about 4 ft. in width, comm manner in whi waeathed 
tb, communicating is by | eee aoe. The name of Mr. Sansom, the 


: 
| 


chancel, which, temporarily conjoined to the 
nave of the old church, would give increased 

















they originally communicated ascents of 


St. Aubyn, steward of the manor, moved the 
first resolution, in the absence, through indis- 


it 
i 
ae 
i 


pon Sir John St. a ~~ p i. 
was as follows :—“That inasmuch as She pro | _& Chart of the Iron Trade—Mr. W. G. bargh, one from Elgin, one from Dundeo, and 
a ee a pag A oe clog Fossick is about to issue a chart illustrating the | one from Forfar. The committee appointed to 
Py co te tok tetas steps be taken | Present state of this branch of trade. It shows, adjudicate upon the plans have, as already 
cas -siga . accommo. | #802 1830, the prices of the various descrip. | stated, awarded the first place to the designs 
poor conta hee vided.” He said he was|%°"* of pig and manufactured iron ; it also| from the Dundee firm, the second place being 
authorised by Sir John St. Anbyn to say that if|Si"e* the quantities, productions, and exports, | given to Mr. J. Mackenzio, C-E., Elgin, to whom 
the coucadl tar the talliig a the church |°*°4 year. And it appears that the total|® premium was awarded. The area forming 
amount of pig-iron turned out by British fur-| the cemetery extends to seven acres, and 


: 
F 
i 
5 


should come up to the amount stated, he was/ .. 1.4 in 1830 was about one-tenth the amount 


manufactured in 1872; and that last year, 
despite the bad state of trade, the output was 
only about 500,000 tons less than in 1872. Ex. 
cept during the years of the Crimean War and 
the American Civil War, the exports have, since 
1830, increased annually, almost without a 
break, from 117,135 tons until‘the year 1872, 
when the total exports were 3,382,762 tons,—an 
enormous difference. Since then, however, the 
quantity has fallen off till, in 1876, it amounted 
to only 2,224,470 tons, since which time it has 
increased, and last year amounted to 2,879,834 
tons. Tne chart will be found valuable by 


thought Si seeing that Mats and Floor Coverings. — So well 
ald" te hie pak bas anata known is the firm Treloar & Co. in connexion 


his J 

the surrounding is his.” Mr. Rundle did not with mats and a cheap floor-covering of a pecu- 
see how the sccmmmatasall be able to liar description, that any person requiring these 
so large a sum as 15,0001. in addition to Sir John | WOuld almost naturally inquire of them first. 
St. Aubyn’s gift of 5,0001. However, he The reputation they had attained for a popular 
to do all he could in furtherance of the object | #24 useful article led to demands from their 
of the meeting, and moved the t of a | customers for other descriptions of manufac- 
committee to give effect to the resolution, | ture, until their warehouses have become the 
The committee was nominated, and the Rector | depot for iy mg sorts of useful floor 
said he should be pared to gi O00, | Coverings, at y have now published a 
towards the cost of Foye any ss concise treatise, furnishing a brief categorical 

description of the various floor-coverings in 
use at home and abroad. The details given 
are classified under separate general heads, 


matter,—a subscription of 5,0001. If, however, 
it should be found that a much less sum would 
be adequate for building the church, his sub- 
scription would, of course, be 
less. He was quite prepared to go to the extent 
of 5,0001. if the parishioners of Stoke Damerel 
and others interested in the church were willing 
to build an edifice which should be worthy of the 
place. The resolution was adopted, not without 
the expression by Mr. Rundle of his opinion that 
it would be unwise to undertake the erection of 
so costly a church unless Sir John St. 

would give @ larger amount, as Mr. 


S 


A Gold Medal has been awarded at Sydney 
to Mr. Hamblet, of West Bromwich, for his 
terra-metallic pavings for stables, footpaths, 


coach-houses, court- &c., and for copin 
for walls, kerbs tor botpetha, aad Htationdchice 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH-BUILDING |and those en will do well — 1 0 ; 
NEWS. in obtaining it. e ae keep a considerable — SS BONS cxnnenennpeitciasicies “ 1,790 ah ° 
Gl wee! stock of carpets rugs. . 


for the monks of the order of St. Francis, in| The Bermondsey 
0 plans for the Bermondsey new Vestry-hall have 


: 
{ 




















Cumberland-street, Glasgow, from designs A Mr. T Vernon, _ 

Cussbette ay r=, Net of Gaaate Eoon finally adopted, after o dinension ah the! W, Necties, Bretley aetes- cone e0 

is the contractor. : "|last meeting of the vestry pd to whether the D. Ireson, Northampton ............-...-0« 0 0 
Dumfries—A convent and church, from the | building should have a pediment roof or a Bmith Bros,, Northampton crower 310 0 0 

designs of Messrs, Pugin, will shortly be com- soot. Inthe. course-ef the discussion 

menced at Dumfries. on this point, Mr. Shepherd moved that the} For new , Kew Gardens, for H.M, Com- 
Stanbrook (Worcester).—The first of| building be constructed with a pediment roof pry of Works. r. J. Lessels, architect, Quan- 

the new convent at Stanbrook, near Worcester, and not a mansard roof. The former would be bape = Py Se ens £2,650 0 0 

has just been completed, and a new wing com. | less expensive. The pediment roof was ulti-]  Kider 2,540 0 0 

menced, under the same sadhitecte, diode mately adopted, a! the vestry were|  Brunsdes aH 

Wood & Sons, of Worcester, are the contractors. | #!most equally divided. ae a 00 

Forfar Castle.—What is believed to be a Dorey (accepted) .....s..0sesecevere cosovee 2,168 0 0 























Blue Bricks.— better i 
thph'ot inchiagt got Pirie were been found on the Castle Hill. Workmen were | Mess. Fryell & Son. Mr. ©. H. Driver, architect -— 
factory, in addition toordinary kinds, | @™ployed excavating or @ house being erected Se ees 50 00 

og eee a Beth, plumber, when they discovered Seocets Dees. oe ° . 
what had all the appearance of a fallen wall. 





from Staffordshire thousand For down rebuilding No. 103, Camberwell 
from to London oF Keut it is onty te the house. The remaining stones have been | grove, for T, W. Salisbury. Mr. Thos, F. Fillary, 
or less, to distance. In tendering for | overed up. seen Pack Bros, (scoepted. 











addition to Werwick Brixton, for 
Contract at 69s. delivered, the Btafford’|cancenced her intention to restore the north| ura. Whesier. Messrs, Parsons & archi- 
shire tender was 5/. & thousand delivered. This of the Cathedral. The work in question toot Folliday 2575 0 0 
ought to make the Staffordshire makers look | has long been contemplated, but haa lagged Taylor... oe mes 
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THE BUILDER. 














































































































May 1, 1880, 


RANDELL, BAUNDEES " 
List of at the Quarries and Depdts; 


also cost of sreaclh to any part of the Kingdom, 
on 


Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. [Advt.] 


Freestone and Ham Hill Stone 
ot bet gua ty. Prices, delivered at any part of 
given on to 
CHARLES Gactesneh igen 
Ilminster, a 


’ Agent: E. Orickma 
4, Agar-street, London, W.0.—[Apvr.] 


), 








in stock, 
PIOTOR & SONS, Bor, Wilta-[avve) 





Beyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
M STODART & OO 
Office : 

No. 90, Cannon-street, E.0. [Apvr.] 





,Aerbelte— The el and Motalie Lave 
Poultry, OTN Meat ant pores Fyne 


for dam rail warehouse 
ts ncks seen weeds tol mies 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. [Apvr.]} 





a ; at, For the erection of « and boundary 
4 For new chancel, &c., east window, and south aisle, ’ a. W 
a St. James's Church, Croydon, Mr. Charles Honmas, | Hatton eo we robe ol etka. Mr, 
it Wiliams 8 Son, Thorabillaguate -. 2491 0 0 Sine a steer 13 7 Lo 909 19 10 
; J. ae ee Herr} 0 ° carom, MER, @ cae 
. arnham 
D. Laing & Co., Parliament-street... 2,053 For for Mr. J.C. Spenseless, Oakley. 
! W, Marriage, Croydon (withdrawn) 1,865 0 © net ae Mr, W. Newton Dunn, architect — 
i ; i , &e., at Upper Clapton| Weston & Perkins ..................... 6530 0 
| conergeional Churcher ks Siton Genk, eh Bead a8 
7 ° ° houses in the Romford-rosd, 
589 For the erection of three 
547 0 0 Essex, for Mr. J. P. Lash, Hills & Fletcher, 
mace 2 Noble. £2,055 0 0 
: oble 
For Wandsworth Vestry-hall. Mr. George Patrick, Sheffield & Prebble ......cseseersveresrves 1,680 0 0 
architect. Quantities prepared by Mr. C. Dowling :— 1,650 0 0 
i £9,972 0 0 1,629 0 0 
0 0 Jolliffe 1,530 0 0 
0 0 Sharpe & Everard ..........00. WPS Sed ' 1,820 0 0 
00 Parnwell 1,329 0 0 
00 Alexander (accepted) ....-.ssese-e seve 1,800 0 0 
° : Smith (too late) 1,298 0 0 
4 00 For the erection of seventy-two at Hertford. 
: 00 Mr. T. Tayler Smnith, architect on re 
ii 0 0 CBE ....10.2c0ess00s+scenenscescoonseveonssegs MAREE 8 0 
00 Dover... 9,970 0 0 
bias Barton Park, Petworth.| Sohn S00 0 0 
i} d stabling at Burton Par worth.; $$ Johnson........... 
1 Me Gecege Tracie, architect ;— D. C. Jones & Go. serene weeoe 9,431 0 0 
iy ” Williams, Landom..csessosscscesssseeeom 226 0 0 Smith... mre 
Fear beling - 4,149 0 0 Wm. Gibbons & Co. .....0cserseses seve 8,400 0 0 
Snewin, Littlehampton ........+-..eosom 3,980 0 0 Kirk & 8430 0 0 
; Carter, Worthing (accepted) ......... 360 0 0 Linsell, jun 4 ° ° 
IY +2000 eeeee seeneee 
7} For enlarging the St. Michael’s Boys’ Schools, Wakefield. Hampton 6,590 0 0 
; Mr, William Wa‘son, architect ;— Easan....... 6,413 0 0 
/ Nettleton & Holmes ......ccccssessseeseeees “a = : Lissaman 6,364 0 0 
J. & J. Mountai : 
i DRT. © cercsecievvinomincemaeobitich 249 0 0 
Bagnall Bros. ... vs a TO CORRESPONDENTS 
George Fawcett ...........:-cccccceeeeesenens 235 10 0 . 
215 16 10 R. B. (ander our mark) —R. L RB. (illastrations of the subways 





Lockwood and Others (accepted)...... 


For a house in Smirthwaite-street, Wakefield, for Mr. 
Wm. Chadwick. Mr. William Watson, ean i— 








J. & FT. Meomattla,... erccsctersicssnesievtciets 635 0 0 
2 James Tattersall 602 11 4 
SS NEE aS eR Si «. 591 00 
he ERE 
j.&G.8 rs, 545 0 0 
) G. Fawcett (accepted) ....cccessesceseseses 545 0 0 
} Bagnall Bros......+-+...coceesessovvseessnesooens 539 0 0 





For three houses in Smirthwaite-street, Wakefield, for 
Mr. B. E. Depledge. Mr. William Watson, architect :— 














J. & IT. Mountain .........s00scsecsreceeeees £1,748 0 O 
WW. We. Gti Qhh scccnccccccccccscontastncescel 1,723 10 0 
Flower Bros......... 1,608 0 0 
James Tattersall .. . 1,669 19 9 
J.&G.8 TARSS . 1,566 0 0 
/ G. Fawcett (accepted) ........cereesees 1,665 0 0 
: all Bros, 1,564 0 0 
3 For rebuilding the Freemasons’ Hall, Wakefield. Mr. 
| William Watson, architect :— 
3 J. B.Goldthorp.......0...sseccssesverseesee el, 853 0 0 
Whower Br06....n..scc.cscccccssevese scccorce BS OO 
Tames TatberGal ocs.-ccnseccsensevistdiens 1,276 1 11 
George Fawcett & others (accepted) 1,265 5 @ 
S&S, SOMME cos corasccvncunceienae 1,152 0 0 
Bagnall Bros,....0......0.-..cs-sseecosssscece Agl37 O © 





For alterations to Scorhill, ry ee Devon, for 
Robert Stark. Messrs. Terring & Wilki archi 


Mr. 


— 











i L. Ellis & Brimblecombe, North Tawton... £2757 10 0 
4 Counter & Brim be, South Zeal ...... 725 0 0 
: i Weekes, Aggett, & Underhill, Chagford... 616 0 0 
! Stone, Chagiord, cnstvibekinnlhtinniaiinlaiiteg EDS 
Sa apper, Bov FRORY . corcessterusicbibecaseseces 57818 0 
a H. lls & Brimblecombe, Chagford* ...... 438 0 0 
My * Accepted. 
; For nev south aisle, Caldmore Church, Walsall, Mr. 
; J. R. Veall, architect :-— 4 
ie 
Rg 






4 : 
' G.& F, oipem, Woleehem FON 2.0... £619 0 0 
f Williams, London aman’ ee 608 0 0 
i Rowley, sen., Walsall........... 547 0 0 
fe Whistance, Walsall...........,.cs0seperesere 500 0 0 
: Crutebley, Woleall ......ccssosssosececsosee 497 16 0 
; Garlick, Birmingham..................000.0.. 487 0 0 
Milward’s executors,Dudley (accepted) 42110 0 


formed at Holborn Viaduct and by the Metropolitan Board of Works 
have appeared, but we cannot refe:).—A. A.—H. H.—A, S. C.-Y, & 
M.—8. P.—W. W.—J, D.—A. T.—B. B—T. & G.—R. G. & Sona — 
V. W.—P.—-L. B.—P. B. L—R. MBC. D—G.T.—J. U.—H. H— 
J. N.—J. MW. W.—-T. & W—R. P.—P. Bros. —C., Son, & M— 
T. B—D. W.—T. H. V.—J. R. V.—S. 0. B—B, Bros.—W. G. F.— 
5. W.—H. T. {sboold have been stated as Feb 22, last year).—Master 
(shall be consice.e3).—H. T. (in type).—W. B. (next weer). 

au 


pebtiostion. 
@ are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 


Nora.—The responsibility of signed articles, and Papers read at 
Public meetings, resta, of course, with the authors. 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Giz lines (about fifty words) or ander.............. 
Bach additional line (about ten 
Terms for series of Trade 


q 











eeeees 


THE CHARGE FOR A BOX IS AS UNDER 
Situations Wanted” Advertisements —e 
Vor all other Advertisements 


eeeeee 
SOOM eee ee eee er enee 


Advertisemen the current week's issue must reach office 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY, ~ 

The Publisher cannot be responsi DRAWINGS, TEST!- 
MOMIALe, &c. sett at the Office _ So tees 
«trongly recommends that of the latter ONLY should be 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





° 
“THE BUILDER” ts direct trom the Office to residents in 
any part of the United m at the rete of ARLULE, 
prepaid. Remittances ae above. 77 


Whitland Abbey Green Slates. — The 
peculiar green tint of these stout, durable 
Slates recommends them for Churches, Man. 
sions, and Public Buildings. Present Orders 
booked at Reduced Prices.—Apply to Mr. J. 
ee ta Clynderwen, B.S.0., South Wales.— 

pvr. 


J. Sessions & Docks, Gloucester, 
Manufacturers of ENAMELLED SLATE and 
MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, URINALS, &c. 
WELSH ng alag cog aye om from 
Quarries to any Station Kingdom. 
Manufacturers of Joinery & Mouldings. [Apvr.] 


Immense quantities of good Dry Spanish 
and Honduras and 


Mahogany, Riga 
American Wainscot, Quebec and Italian 
Walnut, Veneers of all kinds, and all descrip- 
tions of Fancy and other Woods specially adapted 
for Cabinet and Joinery purposes, ON SALE, 
Wholesale and Retail, at ‘ 
B. J. HUDSON & SONS’, 

Whitfield-street, W., and Great Peter-street, 
8.W.—[Apvr. ] 


J. L. BACON & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
IMPROVED HOT - WATER 
APPARATUS, 


FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 
Private Houses, Oburches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manalactories, Greenhouses, &. 
OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 


No. 84, UPPER GLOUCESTER PLAOB, 
DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W. 

















Illustrated Pamphlet on “ Heating” post free 
for Twelve Stamps. 








\ THE MANUFACTURING 


_ BY. THE ADOPTION OF THIS METHOD THE 


; THE DANGER INCURRED BY THE USE OF FIRE-POTS 


THE COST I8 LESSENED AND THE DURABILITY INCREASED. ESTIMATES FOR ZINC DORMERS, FLATS, &c. 


FITZROY WORKS, 


FIXED COMPLETE. 


ESTABLISHED 1837, 


1} Z=2INC ROOFING 
{| ¥F. BRABY & CO. 


AGENTS oF THE VIEILLE MONTAGNE CO. 


PATENT SOLID UNSOLDERED RIDGE PLATES, FOR ITALIAN OR PLAIN ZING ROOFING. 


USE OF SOLDER 18 ENTIRELY DISPENSED WITH, AND CONSEQUENTLY 


IS AVOIDED. 


356 To 369, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 


ALSO AT DEPTFORD, LIVERPOOL, GLASGOW, and CYPRUS. 





